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generative Oil Gas Set. 


HI-BTU OIL GAS 


with HEAVY OIL 


Oil and gas have flowed in abundant quantities 
since The Gas Machinery Company built the 
first four-shell oil gas set for A.G.A. research on 
heavy oil. 


Following A.G.A. tests in 1948, we immediately 
initiated a development program in this field as 
a logical extension to the oil gas work which 
we had been doing for years with other gas oils. 
Specific requirements of gas utility companies 
called for variations in type of construction. Con- 
sequently, we developed a four-shell regenerative 
set, a two-shell regenerative set, and twin and 
single generator sets with back blast, any of 
which can be built from existing shells or can 
be entirely new construction. 


Here are the results to date for equipment buile 
for heavy oil by The Gas Machinery Company: 


Number of installations operating....30 sets 
Production toc date, 

Hi-Btu Gas 13,400,000,000 Cu. Ft. 
Heavy oil consumed..__.161,000,000 Gallons 
Total savings in oil (1 3c diff... $4,830,000 


These heavy oil gas sets are in service every day, 
frequently on a 24-hour basis. The oils employed 
contain from 6% to 12% Conradson Carbon. 


The Gas Machinery Company has also continued 
with the development and installation of oil gas 
generating equipment for peak load and standby 
purposes, using light or medium oils: A total of 
over 150 oil gas installations with generating 
capacity of 500,000,000 CFD. 


We are proud of our part in this contribution fo the gas industry. 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


16108 WATERLOO ROAD 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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The “Compromise” on Doty 


THE TERRIFIC behind-the-scenes battle about the new 
member of the Federal Power Commission was resolved, 
to some degree, when President Harry Truman pulled a 
“compromise” out of his bag of tricks and nominated 
Dale E. Doty, assistant Secretary of the Interior, to serve 
out the term of former Sen. Mon C. Wallgren (D.-Wash.), 
who resigned last fall. The term expires June 22, 1954. 


Since the nomination is subject to confirmation of the 
Senate, of course, no one can say for certain whether or 
not the undercover battle will be brought into the open. 
Mr. Doty, 37 years old on Feb. 9 (which happened to be 
right close to the time he was nominated for the new 
post), is a lawyer. He is considered to be a protege of 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar E. Chapman, and, as such, 
to be a “liberal,” whatever that means in this day and time. 


It was said in Fair Deal circles here that the “trusts” 
in the gas and electric power field (presumably, the lib- 
erals meant the private power trust and not the public 
power trust) favored William S. Tarver, an assistant to 
FPC Commissioner Nelson L. Smith, as the new appoin- 
tee. At the same time, the “progressives” were pushing 
for Raymond S. McKeough, who distinguished himself in 
Congress by sneezing every time the late President Roose- 
velt got a tickling in the nose. 


The “liberals,” however, were said to be happy about 
Doty’s nomination. He is considered “safe”—which pre- 
sumably means to them that he will vote against all rate 
increases and for every new cost-increasing regulatory 
measure possible to name or imagine. 


The Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, of which Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D.-Colo.) is 
chairman, didn’t seem to be in any hurry about consider- 
ing Doty’s qualifications. As of a fortnight after the nomi- 
nation, the committee still had given no outward sign 
that it would hurry up and either report out the nomina- 





Washington 
tion or hold hearings, if such was the aim of the chairman 
and his colleagues. 

It is possible that the appointment of Doty, who came 
into the government service in 1939 as an employee of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, after graduating from Po- 
mona (Calif.) College, will not be too displeasing to gas 
interests. Not much is known about his views on a wide 
variety of matters of great interest to the gas industry. 
It is thought that the opposition to the nomination, if 
indeed any opposition shows up on the surface, will come 
from the private power interests, who realize that he 
never could have been happy in the Department of the 
Interior (and he gave every semblance of being happy 
there) unless he were committed to public ownership of 
all electrical utilities by every means possible. 

Doty was made a special assistant to the Undersecretary 
of the Interior (then Oscar Chapman) in 1946, and was 
named assistant secretary for public land management in 
June, 1950. He had the following bureaus under his 
supervision: Land Management, Indian Affairs, National 
Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Office of 
Territories. 

The new appointee has had absolutely no experience 
in dealing with gas matters, by his own admission, and 
very little real contact with the regulation or other phases 
of electrical utilities. Even the “progressives” have said 
that they will watch him closely to see if he is “in the 
groove. 

Considering the experience the “progressives” had with 
Mon Wallgren, they could not be blamed for some skep- 
ticism, even of one who is pleasing to Oscar Chapman. 
Mr. Wallgren, widely touted as a “liberal,” voted more 
with the so-called “reactionaries” on the FPC during his 
tenure there than he did with the lone dissenter—Thomas 
C. Buchanan, now chairman, for a while. 





Nobody's Excited About Smith 


THERE'S NO NEED, at least right now or in the immediate 
future, for anyone to get excited about the bill (H. R. 
6189) introduced by Rep. Frank Smith (D.-Miss.), 
which would prohibit the extension of natural gas service 
into new markets distant from the producing area if such 


service would involve “substantial new construction and 


would impair service to areas transversed by the facilities 
of the company involved.” 
This bill, which has been referred to the House Com- 


W ashington 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, would amend 


Section 7 of the Natural Gas Act. 


A similar measure was introduced in the first session, 
82nd Congress, but it received an adverse report from 
both the Department of the Interior and the Federal Power 
Commission and, for that reason, was not pressed by 
Representative Smith. 


The youthful Mississippi legislator doesn’t expect any 








fast action on his bill. He is waiting, as is Rep. Robert 
Crosser (D.-Ohio) for some more reports on it, now 
that it has been revised. The truth is, Mr. Smith is the 
only man in favor of this legislation who can be found, 
although he declares that Rep. Harley O. Staggers (D.- 
W. Va.) also is in favor of it. Mr. Staggers also is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

It seems unlikely even that hearings will be held on 
this legislation. 

Although Mississippi is a gas-producing state, it is not 
important as such, as yet. Mr. Smith is interested primar- 
ily in “doing something” to prove to the citizens of Green- 
wood, Miss., and Indianola, Miss., that he isn’t wasting his 
time in Congress, but is watching out for their interests. 
The Texas Eastern pipeline passes through his district, 
but the citizens of these two cities want more industries 
and can’t get them unless Texas Eastern will agree to 
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furnish more gas. This, Mr. Smith says, the company 
won't do, although, he says, it still is building new lines 
for customers up East. 

Mr. Smith is a comparative newcomer to Congress and 
has no illusions about his legislation getting anywhere. 
He figures it will help him out in his district, however. 

Another bill, which is of slight consequence but holds 
more chances for headlines, is S. Res. 256, which could 
Cause an investigation to be made into employees of the 
Farm Credit Administration for alleged dealings in gas 
and oil leases in Missouri and Kansas. 

This bill has been approved by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and an appropriation for the special inves- 
tigation will be sought. It likely will go through, too. 
The senators are up in arms over federal corruption, and 
it’s difficult to find a solon who isn’t just itching to get 
his name in the headlines as a crime-buster. 





Value or Cost? 


No pDousT there will be lengthy hearings before FPC 
on the initial decision of Presiding Examiner Samuel W. 
Jensch in the rate case involving Northern Natural Gas 
Co. (see p. 52) because exceptions had been filed within 
the required 20-day limit. And, more important, the case 
involves a weighty precedent. 

Northern Natural, both a producer and transporter, 
wanted to add $1,914,574 to its rates by setting a wellhead 
value of 8 cents on the gas it produces in Kansas. The 
state corporation commission a year or so ago effected a 
ruling requiring a minimum wellhead price of 8 cents 
and Northern contended that it must comply with this 
order although, according to the examiner, its actual pro- 
duction costs are only 2.5 cents. 

The decision disallowing this increase not only involves 
the matter of whether conservation would be furthered 
by such action on Northern’s part, but it also adds a new 
chapter to the question of state-vs.-federal jurisdiction. 

The mimeographed report of the decision devotes 14 
of its 124 pages to a consideration of the Kansas order 
as it applies (or doesn’t) to Northern. Much is made of 
the fact that Northern did not inject the request for the 
$1.9 million into the case until April 1951, two months 
after the Kansas commission had re-worded its 1949 “in- 
terim order.” The earlier order having been affirmed in 
the Kansas supreme court, the state commission came 
forth with a new one which, said Mr. Jensch, “is a change 
in substance, in purporting to extend coverage ‘for all 
purposes’ in requiring that a value at the wellhead be 
attributed in the amount of 8 cents.” This, he says, is 
evident from the fact that “Northern revised all its ex- 
hibits and schedules . . . after the issuance of the February 
1951 order.” Northern assumes, “though the matter is 
not clear, that the term ‘for all purposes’ applies to sales 
made by a producer; the specific language of the order 
provides that a value shall be attributed to gas for the 
purpose of payment ¢o a producer. The order may be 
intended to apply to only those persons subject to Kansas 


law who make payments to producers in Kansas . . . The 
State order may not impinge upon any federal agency 
rule, since the state order requires that there be a certain 
determination of value, which of course has a different 
meaning than cost.” 

The examiner also contended that the February 1951 
order, “being an ex parte order, is not a final order with 
such certainty and finality as other orders entered in the 
proceeding might be.” He cited a previous Kansas case 
which indicated “that a change, modification, or interpre- 
tation of an original order of the corporation commission 
cannot be made without issuance of a notice.” In reply 
to the contention of Northern that the Kansas order is 
controlled by the U. S. Supreme Court’s decision validat- 
ing an Oklahoma Corporation Commission wellhead 
price fix, he stated that “it cannot be assumed that because 
the Supreme Court validated an order by the Oklahoma 
commission requiring an intrastate purchase of gas that 
it automatically follows that a Kansas commission order 
is valid by stating merely that a value be attributed to 
gas for payment to producers, and thus requires buyers 
in other states to buy from producer at the local rate pre- 
scribed in Kansas.” | 

Furthermore, “it is not every order of a state commis- 
sion that commands or demands compliance by other 
agencies throughout the United States. Every order . . . 
must be analyzed to determine if it is valid or proper.” 

To the contention that “the Natural Gas Act has 
directed this commission to be limited to the cost basis 
for rate-making purposes,” the decision noted that “the 
commission . . . proceeded to a determination of rates 
for natural gas companies based upon costs of operation 
only, and has excluded all other computations, estimates, 
or declarations of value which would reflect other than 
the actual costs for natural gas companies.” 

Thus, it’s evident, the final chapter in the wellhead- 
price-fix question has still not been written. It will be 
up to the courts to write it. 














Radioactive Fission Products 


RADIOACTIVE fission products are actually by-products of 
the operation of nuclear reactors or “atomic piles” which 
“split” uranium atoms during the production of plu- 
tonium. Millions of gallons of these fission products have 
been stored in underground vats, and the problem of dis- 
posal is becoming more and more pressing and expensive 
as the atomic energy program is continued. It was con- 
sidered a possibility that these products could be used by 
industry as a large-qauntity source of low-cost radiation 
if the technological and economic factors of separation, 
refining, and practical application could be worked out 
satisfactorily. 

The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission decided to in- 
vestigate this possibility and engaged the Department of 
Industrial Economics of Stanford Research Institute to 
make a study of the subject, and the institute’s report has 
just recently been completed and has been made available 
for the use of the industry. Excerpts from the conclusions 
are as follows: 

“Economic benefits important to industry, the general 
public, and the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission can be 
realized if large quantities of low cost radioactive fission 
products are made available for industrial use. New and 
improved products, reduced manufacturing costs, and 
lower prices for certain articles are definite possibilities. 
The commission should receive at least enough revenue 
from the sale of fission products to pay for their separa- 
tion, preparation, and distribution. 

“Furthermore, it is possible that the cost of disposal of 
radioactive wastes will be reduced to the extent that pay- 
ments made by industry for fission products will partially 
offset this cost .. . The magnitude of demand for fission 
products is expected to be in large measure a function of 
price. It appears that a price of $1 to $2 a curie would be 
low enough to assure a market in the order of hundreds 
of thousands or even a few million curies per year... 

“The technological and marketing problems confront- 
ing the commission in making fission products available 
to industry are many and difficult, but are regarded gen- 
erally as surmountable. Major technical problems are in- 
volved in the design of processing plants to separate the 
fission products; in engineering the sources of radioac- 
tivity into a form suitable for various purposes; and in 











supplying fundamental knowledge on which to base de- 
velopment of industrial applications. Marketing problems 
exist in such matters as pricing policy, promotional ef- 
fort, engineering services, mechanics of distribution, train- 
ing personnel, patent policy, inspection and reports policy, 
safety regulation, and safety education .. . 

“The research programs associated with the processing, 
preparation, and shipments to industry of fission products 
should logically be handled by the commission, at least 
for the present ... The commission may find it expedient 
to assist with applied development programs for a time. 
Ultimately, however, the research programs associated 
with the development of particular industrial uses for 
fission products should be supported by industry alone.” 

The report includes a discussion of the potential large- 
scale uses for fission products, summarized as follows: 


Uses for which technology is well developed 

Activation of phosphors—luminous signs, dials, etc. 

Static elimination — to ionize surrounding air and allow 
charges to dissipate, etc. 

Fluorescent light tubes. 

Instruments containing radiation sources—thickness gages, etc. 
Uses for which technology is partially developed 

Industrial radiography—inspection of welds, etc. 

Cold sterilization of drugs, canned foods, etc. 
Uses for which technology is undeveloped 

Portable low level power source—small low power electric 
generators, etc. 

Surface sterilization of fruits and vegetables to control insects, 
fungus, etc. 
Speculative uses for which basic technical knowledge is lacking 

Radiation chemistry—possible acceleration of industrial proc- 
esses involving polymerization, halogenation, oxidation, etc. 

Flame propagation—possible acceleration of combustion proc- 
cess in furnaces, internal combustion engines, etc., to give greater 
heat release in unit time or space. 


The report not only gives the above-mentioned conclu- 
sions and summaries, but also discusses them at some 
length and goes into technical and ‘engineering and eco- 
nomic considerations in considerable detail. In fact it 
provides an extremely informative and interesting cover- 
age of all phases of the subject. Its full title is “Industrial 
Uses of Radioactive Fission Products” and it can be ob- 
tained, at a cost of $1.50, by writing to Project 361, Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Stanford, Calif. 








For standby service...for peak-load periods... 
the Koppers-Hasche Furnace 














The Koppers-Hasche Furnace pictured here is now in operation at an eastern utility. 


HE Koppers-Hasche Reforming 

Process and Furnace are the result 
of 19 years of intensive experimental 
and development work. The Hasche 
Furnace is unique in design, being a 
thermal reforming process in which no 
free lampblack or carbon is produced. 
Gas is produced by passing a mixture 
of air and hydrocarbon feed stock con- 
tinuously through a regenerative 
furnace. 

For utility companies which distrib- 
ute natural gas—for industrial plants 
which use natural gas—the Hasche Fur- 
nace is ideal for standby service. It is 
always ready to pinch hit in the event 
of temporary failure of the natural gas 
supply. This furnace is also valuable 
in helping utilities meet peak loads. 


Here are some of the principal features of the Hasche Furnace: 


INVESTMENT COST IS LOW. Extreme simplicity of process 
makes initial investment low, per unit of thermal output. Sav- 
ings are effected not only on furnace cost, but also on auxiliaries. 
Unit is compact, requiring little ground space. Can be installed 
outdoors, saving cost of protective housing. 


OPERATING COST IS LOW. Units are entirely automatic in 
operation, requiring minimum of operating labor and super- 
vision. Few moving parts, thus reducing maintenance. 


EFFICIENCY IS HIGH. Thermal efficiency is higher than any 
other gas-producing equipment, ranging upward of 98% with 
some types of gases. 


GAS IS INTERCHANGEABLE. This furnace produces gas that 
is interchangeable with straight natural gas. 


Feel free to write us for further information about the Koppers-Hasche Furnace. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Engineering and Construction Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Real cooperative effort is a 
necessity — among plant super- 
intendent, gas company repre- 
sentative, conversion company’s 
chief engineer, and conversion 


foreman. 








An Industrial Gas Customer Speaks From Experience: 





URING this so-called “natural gas 
Dex” in New England, a great many 
problems arise both for you in the gas 
business and for those of us in industry 
who use gas extensively as a fuel. 

In New Bedford, we recently went 
through a conversion to natural gas, and 
we naturally had our share of problems. 
But these are to be expected, for so long 
as we Or any other company do busi- 
ness and show progress, we are going to 
be faced with new problems daily. As 
we have grown over the years, we have 
had to have larger electrical cables and 
transformers, and our telephone service 
has been changed from single phones to 
switchboards. At the time, these changes 
posed as serious problems as did the gas 
conversion; and yet they can all be han- 
dled to satisfaction by careful planning 
and complete cooperation. 


A Utility Problem? 


A few months ago, we were informed 
by New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co. 
that a major conversion was to be made. 
A minor change had been made the year 
before with relatively little difficulty, so 
when the gas company representative 

first approached me I 
CO) was not too concerned. 
I frankly felt that this 
was strictly a gas com- 
pany problem. How- 
ever, while I was talking with a gas com- 
pany industrial engineer again a few 
days later, it suddenly became apparent 
that this was a major, not a minor, 
change, and would have to be handled 
very carefully. 

Our business at Morse is the manu- 

facturing of quality tools: twist drills, 
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By GEORGE E. GREGSON 


Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


taps, reamers, cutters, and various special 
kinds of cutting tools. Heat-treating of 
various types of steels and alloys is the 
backbone of our industry, and procedures 
set up over a period of years cannot be 
changed unless it can be proved conclu- 
sively beforehand, by tests, that some 
improvement in quality will result. 

In many cases we use a rich reducing 
atmosphere in our direct-fired gas fur- 
naces for maintaining the proper surface 
condition on the material being proc- 
essed. Any radical change in our furnace 
operation could result in an inferior 
product. Even though we maintain ex- 
tensive inspection departments, we could 
get into serious trouble because of the 
large volume of tools which we are treat- 
ing daily. Thousands of dollars might 
be lost in material and processing costs. 
Production might suffer while the con- 
dition was being rectified. An unpredict- 
able amount of damage to the company’s 
reputation would result if an inferior 
product were put on the market. As plant 
superintendent, my duty is to be sure 
that our production and the quality of 
our product are maintained at all times. 
It was comforting to know that we had 
several weeks to prepare for this forth- 
coming conversion. 

I would like to stress this point to 
gasmen who are planning conversion in 
the near future: You cannot make a 
successful conversion without a great 
deal of careful planning and preconver- 
sion work. Go to the plant superinten- 
dents in your locality as soon as possible 
and plan with them as thoroughly as 
possible for the entire project. If you 
cannot sell the importance of the problem 


CONVERSION NEED NOT BE AN ORDEAL 


to your contacts in the various plants, 
go to top management. In the final 
analysis, you and the factories involved 
will both be well paid for your aggres- 
siveness. — 

Our first step was to have the gas 
company industrial en- 
gineer make a complete 
survey of the gas-burn- 
ing equipment in our 
plant. His primary ob- 
ject was to find out what 
the equipment was, par- 
ticularly the burners and mixers. This 
survey enabled the gas company to have 
available the equipment needed for re- 
placement parts. 





Furnaces Examined 


Our next step was to-make a survey of 
the condition of our furnaces. Tunnels 
have to be in very good condition to give 
satisfactory combustion with slower- 
burning natural gas. Over a week-end, 
we pulled the lead pots from our pot- 
type furnaces and inspected the linings 
and tunnels very carefully. We immedi- 
ately relined those that were not in excel- 
lent condition in order to have them 
ready for conversion day. All the other 
furnaces, such as the oven-type, anneal- 
ing, and forging furnaces, were also in- 
spected, and needed repairs were ar- 
ranged for, to be made either before or 
during the conversion. 

Our third step was to plan the actual 
conversion activity. Departments that 
could not be interrupted without loss of 
production were given priority in the 
order of their importance. In our high 
speed hardening department, we could 
not afford to have service interrupted; 
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so we moved spare furnaces to a build- 
ing equipped by the gas company with 
natural gas, high-Btu oil gas, and the type 
of gas we were then using. 

In this department, we use a rich or 
reducing atmosphere for control of sur- 
face condition on our tools. On these 
tools, too, we have a definite time-and- 
temperature heat-treating cycle. If this 
cycle is upset for any reason, differences 
in grain structure and hardness and other 
undesirable conditions result. 


Set Air Gas Ratios 


Connecting these furnaces to the new 
gas before conversion enabled us to set 
the air-gas ratios to the time and tem- 
perature cycles. By actual tests we pre- 
determined the manifold pressures neces- 
sary and corrected burner design, and 
were able to set these furnaces and main- 
tain temperature without any change in 
our time cycle. During actual conver- 
sion, stock tools were hardened in the 
experimental furnaces under the super- 
vision of our plant metallurgist and were 
immediately analyzed, both physically 
and chemically. 

In our blacksmith shop we have sev- 
eral large furnaces used for heating and 
for forging, and I am frank to admit that 
many of these were in very poor condi- 
tion. Again, I would like to bring out 
the importance of preparation. The shop, 
although a very necessary department, 
could be scheduled in such a manner that 
by careful planning, we could take a few 
days to actually complete the full con- 
version. 

Many of these furnaces needed com- 
plete new linings; some needed tunnels 
repacked. After a discussion with the gas 
company representative and a conver- 
sion company representative, we decided 
that we could have a mason come in and 
work along with the conversion people. 
This was done with very little incon- 
venience to the department and the end 
result was a group of furnaces which 
were operating better than they had for 
some time. 

We had some problems in our straight- 
ening department, too. After thinking 
in terms of large oven-type annealing 
furnaces and other large equipment, it 
is perhaps only natural to look upon 
small torches with disdain; and while 
the department is extremely important, 
we did not consider it seriously enough 
until actual conversion time. Although 
production was not interrupted, lack of 
planning did bring about an unforeseen 
employee morale situation. 

In the department, men work with 
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small torches at about 20 stations, on a 
piece-work basis, which is a generally 
accepted arrangement. The pieces going 
through the department range from wire 
drills of .010-in. diameter to pieces of 
4-in. size. At one station, a workman 
would be straightening %-in. drills, 
while at an adjacent station another man 
would be straightening %-in. drills, 
using a larger torch tip. Since changes 
were being made, the first workman 
would request larger tips, on the assump- 
tion that he could produce faster if he 
could heat his tools more quickly. This 
theory is not necessarily true, but it 
shows how the worker reacted to the 
change. Under a piece-work system, the 
production worker views any change in 
equipment with suspicion, and before 
the change is made it should be pre-sold 
to him. 

Today, this department is equipped 
with proper-sized burner tips for each 
range of sizes being treated. 

At Morse, we have about 137 furnaces 
of various types. Most of our burning 
equipment is Eclipse, American Gas Fur- 
nace, and Surface Combustion. Many of 
these furnaces are equipped with flame 
curtains. 

Forgetting production entirely, it is 
no small task to convert as many furnaces 
as we have. To do it without any prep- 
aration will result in most cases in a poor 
conversion and bad relations between the 
industrial plants and the gas company. 
Thorough preparation will have a tend- 
ency to improve those relations. If a gas 
company can make a major conversion 
and at the same time improve relations 
with an industrial plant, both companies 
will have done a very excellent piece of 
work. 

You must remember that, particularly 
in these larger industrial plants, a con- 
version cannot be made without cost to 
the gas company and to the plant being 
converted. This point is, in my opinion, 
a very important one. A complete under- 
standing of each other's problems must 
be reached from the very beginning. The 
reader may ask “What possible expense 
can the industrial plants have? We will 
pay the cost of conversion and we do 
not ask the industrial plants to contribute 
anything.” Of course this is true, but 
there is still an expense to the plant con- 
cerned. 

In our conversion in New Bedford, 
for example, we made our machine shop 
available to the conversion men. We 
had extra guard duty to pay for. We had 
trucking costs and time costs for trans- 
porting furnaces to the rebuilding area. 


We had many requests for pipe ang fr. 
tings and we had to pay for extra ti 
for all of our department foremen as wel 
as for my assistants. 

How much this expense was, | anno, 
say. I will say, however, if the gas com 
pany had come to us and said, “Look here 
we are going to do this conversion ahi 
your cost will be so many dollars: you 
can pay now or we will bill you after; 
is all over,” I would have said withoy 
any hesitation whatsoever, “Nuts! You 
are going to make a conversion—yoy 
for it.” I believe every plant superip. 
tendent in the country would say essen, 
tially the same thing. 

Those of you who have already been 
through the conversion problem hay 
met the customer who says, “I didn’t ag 
you to make the change.” Again, to cite 
our experience in New Bedford, yg 
were not asked to spend any money ip 
any way whatsoever. The gas company 
made it clear that they would do the job 
as well as possible. We were told vey 
frankly that we would be inconvenienced 
but that the gas company would dp 
everything possible to minimize this in. 
convenience. We were told why this 
conversion was being made and what 
advantages would accrue to us in the 
future. 

Shortly after our test furnaces were 
connected to the new gas it became evi. 
dent that new burner nozzles were te. 
quired. These nozzles were made from 
nickel and to drill additional pilot hole 
in them would have been a tremendous 
job. The attitude of the gas company 
was, “Where can we get replacement 
and get them soon enough?” No men 








tion was made of cost or who was to pay 
for what. When we found burner tut- 
nels which had to be re-packed, there was 
no question of doing it. 


No Chiseling 


The gas company’s attitude was sim- 
ply that they were making a progressive 
step for the good of the gas industry and 
of all industries using gas. They were 
going all out to do the job right with n0 
thought of chiseling, and every move was 
made with the future good to themselves 
and ourselves in mind. Because of this 
fine attitude, we began to feel that we 
too wanted to do our part to make this 
conversion successful. 

We were dealing with a supplier who 
was making a progressive step for the 
good of his industry and we certainly 
would benefit in the long run. As a fe 
sult of this mutual cooperation between 
utility and the manufacturer, we weil 
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Major Defense Role 





Aluminum Reduction With Gas 


HE first metal was poured Dec. 11 at the Chalmette (La. ) 

reduction plant of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
to mark the start of production at the first plant constructed 
under the nation’s stepped-up aluminum expansion program. 
Natural gas played an important role in this big defense job, 
powering 80 radial engines which are supplying 150,000 hp 
for the first two pot lines. 

When completed, Chalmette will be able to turn out an esti- 
mated 400 million lb of aluminum annually. 

Gas burning engines were chosen because of the abundance 
of natural gas in southern Louisiana. Forty engines serve each 
pot line, supplying power 24 hours per day 7 days a week in 
what is Louisiana’s largest internal combustion engine power 
plant. 

As is shown in the line photo, each engine-generator has its 
own control cubicle including starting relays, engine instru- 
ments, and protective equipment. The protective equipment 
shuts off the engine automatically in the event of high water, 
high exhaust, or high generator temperatures, low oil pres- 
sure, or loss of auxiliary power. 

In addition to the unit control cubicles, each of the two 
powerhouses has a master control room from which the over- 
all operation of each block of 40 units can be observed and the 
load governed as required. 

For a more comprehensive story on a similar installation, 
see the article titled “Point Comfort,’ in GAS, Aug. 1950, 
pp. 34-36. Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, whose 
radial engines were selected for the job, has produced Bulletin 
184 which describes the equipment. 


Part of the group of 40 engines serving one of the Chalmette 
pot lines. The compact cylinder arrangement reduces engine 
floor space to one-half the usual requirements and also per- 
mits the engines to be transported as a unit from factory to 
plant site. Each engine develops 1820 hp at 400 rpm to 
drive a 1290-kw d-c generator, which is mounted directly 
beneath it and connected by a coupling. This arrangement 
eliminates the need of building rectifier stations, cuts losses 





Engines are of the two-cycle type with 11 cylinders of 14-in. 
bore and 16-in. stroke, and incorporate an advanced design 
spark ignition system. Cylinders are equally spaced in a 
horizontal plane radially around a vertical shaft. Cylinders 
fire consecutively. Perfect balance is achieved by actual 
convergence of combustion pressures and inertia forces at 
one focal point on the crankshaft axis, resulting in a vibra- 
tionless engine which permits the use of a simple, inexpen- 
sive foundation. Efficient fuel use gives low cost power. 
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through our conversion in a very satis- 
factory manner and our equipment has 
been operating in many cases better than 
it had been before the change. 

Many stories have been circulated re- 
garding the unpleasant aspects of con- 
version. People in every walk of life hear 
them, and people outside the gas industry 
ate more upset by them than gasmen, be- 
cause they are not as familiar with the 
situations and they are more easily 
frightened. One of the more common 
beliefs is that the conversion company 
swarms into a town to do the change- 
over as quickly as possible and as cheaply 
as possible and gets out; that this com- 
pany's men have no interest in the cus- 
tomer nor how he gets along after the 
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changeover; and that the local service 
men employed by the gas company are 
unfamiliar with the new gas and that 
serious troubles arise after the conver- 
sion. 

If you were a plant superintendent and 
heard such stories you would, of course, 
be apprehensive about any conversion 
which you would face. As plant superin- 
tendent, your job is to maintain produc- 
tion and the quality of production. If you 
are to be faced with production stoppage 
for any reason you are in trouble. Your 
management is not interested in why pro- 
duction is low or poor—your job is at 
stake. Of course you would worry. It 
isn’t enough for the gas company to tell 
plant men that everything possible will 


be done to prevent interference with pro- 
duction. Positive action must be taken. 
New Bedford gas took the required 
action, and very effectively. Many weeks 
ahead of the conversion crew, the conver- 
sion company’s 

() () chief engineer 

came to town to 
do some prelimi- 
nary work.The gas 
company brought 
him to our plant. 
We were intro- 
duced and had discussions regarding the 
many phases of the conversion. We were 
assured that the job would be done as 
carefully as possible and with an eye to 
future operations. The chief engineer 
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was very honest and made no attempt to 
minimize the seriousness of the situation, 
although he was confident that the job 
could be done well with close coopera- 
tion between the plant, the gas company, 
and the conversion crew. 

Very shortly afterward, the conversion 
company arrived in town and the gas 
company brought the working foreman 
of the industrial crew 
to the plant. He al- 
ready knew what 
equipment was in our 
plant but he went 
through the factory 
anyway, checking the 
location and condition of the equipment. 
He too expressed his awareness of the 
seriousness of the job but was confident 
of the result. Already, I began to feel 
better about the situation. 

During all the preliminary work and 
during the entire conversion, the indus- 
trial engineer from the gas company was 
present. In my opinion, it is imperative 
that gas company representatives be pres- 
ent as much as possible before and dur- 
ing conversion in industrial plants. In 
our case, we planned as well as we pos- 
sibly could. All the people concerned 
with the actual conversion of our plant 
had discussed the job many times and we 
felt that every conceivable angle had 
been thought out. 

After the work started we were pleased 
to see the gas company representative 
constantly circulating from one depart- 
ment to an- 
other and many 
times helping 
with the work. 
We knew then 
that if some- 
thing went 
wrong after the 
conversion we had a man to call on who 
would be familiar with the problems of 
conversion and should know what to do. 

I realize, of course, that to do this re- 
quires tremendous effort on your part. 
It will mean working night and day, 
seven days a week. A project such as a 
conversion is like grabbing a bull by the 
tail—you can’t let go. I do believe that 
in the final analysis, however, the all-out 
effort during conversion will pay divi- 
dends for many years to come. 

To summarize, these are the things 
gasmen can do for factory men to make 
gas conversions a pleasing and progres- 
sive step rather than a quarrelsome and 
unpleasant ordeal: 








1. Plan well and as far im advance as 
posstble. 
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In this planning, try to bring in the 
plant superintendents, the foremen, and 
all other interested personnel in the fac- 
tories, along with the conversion people. 
In preliminary discussions, tell the plant 
superintendent what your problems are. 
Tell him why the change is being made 
and what benefits his company will re- 
ceive. Have the plant superintendent 
give you his production schedules so 
that you will know which departments 
are the most critical. Remember, too, that 
all gas-burning equipment is important. 
Don't overlook the small installations. 


2. Do the conversion as completely and 
as well as it is possible to do. 

There is no argument about the fact 
that it is the responsibility of the user to 
keep furnaces in good repair. If you 
should find furnaces in a production 
line that are in bad condition, you could 
probably go to the plant superintendent 
and bluntly tell him that his furnaces 
must be repaired before you will be able 
to convert them. In most cases, it would 
be done with no further thought; but, if 
no money is available at the time for gen- 
eral repairs, the superintendent would be 
placed in an unpleasant position. So 
while the gas company cannot be ex- 
pected to rebuild and reline furnaces, you 
should plan to re-pack tunnels and re- 
place burners where necessary. By doing 
this you will establish a mutual coopera- 
tion that pays for the extra work many 
times over. 


3. Have a gas company man present at 
all times during the preliminary plan- 
ning, as well as during the actual con- 
version. 

Many of the troubles gas companies 
have had in the past with conversions 
are the direct result of the companies’ 
apathetic attitudes. Put yourselves in the 
position of the conversion men. You are 
in a strange city. Somebody, either in 
your company or the local gas company, 
hands you a list of factories to be convert- 
ed. You are told approximately where 
the factory is, approximately what the 
equipment consists of, and when it is to 
be converted. On conversion day you 
go to that factory and, after some delay 
in getting in, you finally get to work on 
the equipment to be converted. Most of 
us would do that job in the quickest way 
possible. We would be interested pri- 
marily in getting the gas to burn proper- 
ly. Any future service or production 
problems would be of no particular con- 
cern to us. 

In larger factories, an attitude of this 
kind is more serious than some of us may 


think. Many furnaces are Operated 
around the clock and it may be weeks 
after conversion before furnaces are shut 
down. It is not particularly difficul; ¥ 
burn any kind of gas in a furnace tha x 





already operating and up to temperature 
That same furnace, however, when cold 
can be extremely difficult — sometime 
almost impossible — to light up if the 
mixers, burners, nozzles, tunnels, etc, 
are not properly coordinated. 

On the other hand, that same conye. 
sion man can't help but be interested j 
the gas company and the factories jp. 
volved show interest and enthusiasm for 
the job to be done. The gasman knoy, 
what the equipment is in each plant 
what condition it is in, and how far his 
company wants to go with the repair and 
rebuilding which may be necessary, The 
gasman knows how to get into the plants 
and who to see there. The gasman knows 
where to go in the community to get 
needed supplies and material. 

By the same token, the factory man 
knows where his equipment is, where al] 
the cocks and switches are, what equip. 
ment is the most critical. The factory man 
knows where to get various fittings and 
where there may be vises, drill presses, 
and all the other little tools and aids 
which tend to make things easier and 
more pleasant for the conversion man, 
With the proper attitude from the fac. 
tories and gasmen, the conversion man 
will do a creditable job. The factory men 
will have the proper attitude if gasmen 
have the proper attitude. 

4. Use extreme caution and care dum- 
ing the conversion. 

Many of us who are constantly oper- 
ating furnaces have a tendency to get 
careless about handling them. There may 
be factories in your areas that will re 
quire a crew of perhaps 50 or 60 men. 
If these men have a careless attitude, if 
there are several of these men working on 
one furnace at the same time, or if they 
are roaming all over the factory with no 
particular plan or schedule, the possibil 
ity of an explosion is definitely there. In 
our own plant we demand that our peo 
ple handle all our equipment with cate. 
We demand that same care from people 
who come into our plant to work on ay 


’ of our equipment. As in the other aspects 


of the conversion, you men are the ones 
to set the example for the conversion 
men. You can make or break the cot- 
version in your area. With your clos 
cooperation, any conversion will be suc 
cessful. 





This article was presented at the Jan. 11 meeting df 
the New England Gas Assn.’s industrial division i 
Springfield, Mass. 
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During the period Oct. 9 to 12, 1951, an investigation was conducted 
by representatives of the Bureau of Mines, of a series of gas explosions that 
occurred on Sept. 21, 1951, in the town of Brighton, a residential community 
of approximately 19,000 population adjoining the southeast part of the city 


of Rochester, N. | 2 


The investigation by the Bureau of Mines was made at the request of the 

- Town Board of Brighton, the Brighton Fire Commission, and the Legal De- 
partment of Monroe county, New York. 

The following account of the findings of this investigation is excerpted 

from the official report of the Bureau of Mines, recently released. It is pre- 

sented here both as a guide to other utilities and as an indication of official 


reaction to such incidents. 


The Bureau of Mines Reports on 


THE BRIGHTON EXPLOSIONS 








ROM evidence made available dur- 

ing the investigation, it may be con- 
duded that the first of a series of explo- 
sions occurred at approximately 1:15 to 
1:20 p.m. Sept. 21, 1951, in an under- 
gound vault or enclosure that housed 
pressure regulators on the gas distribu- 
tion lines that served the town of 
Brighton. This explosion damaged the 
pressure regulators and permitted high 
pressure gas to enter the distributing 
mains and individual service lines. 

As a part of the gas distribution sys- 
tem was not provided with means for 
protection against such excessive pres- 
sures, gas gained access to the interiors of 
many residences in this area and caused 
aseties of disastrous explosions and fires 
which took place during a period of ap- 
proximately two hours after the initial 





explosion in the pressure regulator vault. 

Two persons were killed in the first ex- 
plosion in a residence, and a third person 
died of a heart attack attributed to the ex- 
citement that prevailed while the explo- 
sions and fires were occurring. Twenty- 
three persons were listed as receiving in- 
juries. 

Forty-one residences were either de- 
stroyed or damaged — 11 by explosion 
and the remainder by fires which devel- 
oped as a result of gas leakage into resi- 
dences. Fifteen residences were listed as 
‘completely down” or “gutted.” Unof- 





*Portions omitted from the original include a table 
showing the composition of the natural gas served; cer- 
tain paragraphs describing the system and detailing re- 
sults of investigation; a tabulation of replies to ques- 
Honnaires sent to 1600 Brighton residents, and a dis- 
cussion of the conclusions derived from a study of 
questionnaire replies. 
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ficial estimates of property damage 
ranged from $1 to $1.5 million. 

Natural gas used to serve the town of 
Brighton was received by the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp. at the western 
boundary of Monroe county and trans- 
ported thence at 100 psig by pipeline to 
a station of the corporation designated 
as Holder No. 10 about two miles north- 
east of Brighton, where the pressure was 
reduced to a nominal 30 psig at which 
pressure it was piped to a pressure-regu- 
lating station situated at the intersection 
of Winton road and Monroe avenue in 
Brighton. 

This pressure-regulating equipment 
was housed in an underground vault or 
enclosure just inside the curb of Winton 
road at the north corner of the intersec- 
tion known as “Twelve Corners.” Gas at 
30 psig (designated as “high pressure” ) 
was piped into the north end of the vault 
and passed thence through two pressure 
regulators in parallel that reduced the 
pressure to 5 psig at the time of the ex- 
plosions. It is understood that in cold 
weather pressures greater than 5 psig 
were maintained to provide adequate 
supply to customers. 

Part of the gas at 5 psig was transport- 
ed directly to one section of Brighton and 
delivered to customers’ service lines at 
that pressure. This part of the system was 
designated as “medium pressure.” It is 
understood that each individual service 
connection in the medium pressure area 
of Brighton was provided with a pres- 
sure regulator designed to prevent excess 
gas pressure from being applied to me- 


ters or appliances on customer premises. 

The pressure of the other part of the 
medium pressure (5 psig) gas was fur- 
ther reduced by passing it through two 
additional regulators in parallel, also 
housed in the underground vault, which 
maintained a nominal pressure of 6 in. of 
water (about 0.22 psig) in the mains. 
This “low pressure” gas was supplied 
throughout the portion of Brighton not 
served by the medium pressure system. 
It is understood that no pressure regu- 
lators were provided on individual serv- 
ice lines in this low pressure area. It is 
understood, also, that curb shutoff valves 
were not provided on all individual serv- 
ice lines in this area. 

From information made available, it 
appears the consensus of those who were 
in the vicinity at the time that the first 
explosion occurred within the under- 
ground vault that housed the pressure 
regulators. The exact time of this explo- 
sion was not established; the approxi- 
mate time was indicated by various evi- 
dence as 1:15 to 1:20 p.m. The exact 
cause of this explosion was not estab- 
lished, either as regards material which 
exploded or manner of ignition. 

The most likely assumption is that a 
flammable mixture of hydrocarbon gas 
and air accumulated within the vault and 
was ignited by some outside source, inas- 
much as natural gas normally was present 
in equipment within the vault and in 
pipes in adjacent ground, and inasmuch 
as no evidence was available that an igni- 
tion source may have existed in the vault. 

Although the cause of the explosion 
within the vault was not established with 
certainty, the results were definite. The 
most serious effect of the initial explo- 
sion was damage to all four pressure 
regulators to such extent that these de- 
vices were forced into the “open” posi- 
tion permitting gas at high pressure (30 
psig) to enter both the medium pres- 
sure (5 psig) and the low pressure (6 in. 
of water ) lines. 

It is evident that due to the damage to 
the pressure regulators in the vault, a gas 
pressure approaching 30 psig was applied 
from about 1:20 to 2:09 p.m. both to the 
medium pressure and the low pressure 
mains and to customers’ service lines 
connected thereto. Under this abnormal 
condition the individual pressure regu- 
lators on service lines in the medium 
pressure area appear to have functioned 
in their intended manner, as no unusual 
incidents were reported in that area. 

However, in the area of Brighton 
served by the low pressure mains, in 
which individual pressure regulators 
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were not provided, the results of the sud- 
den application of the high pressure gas 
were disastrous.. In many instances the 
gas meters in residences ruptured at 
soldered seams as a result of excessive in- 
ternal gas pressure (not explosion) per- 
mitting the gas to flow unchecked into 
the interiors of the dwellings. Some me- 
ters in this condition were observed by 
the Bureau of Mines’ representatives. 

It is possible also that gas flowed 
through the burners of furnaces and 
other appliances in such quantity that it 
escaped unburned into the basements 
creating flammable mixtures. Many re- 
ports were received of the sound of gas 
“roaring” in the basements just prior to 
the start of the series of explosions. Pilot 
lights on gas appliances, and possibly 
electric appliances, provided sources of 
ignition, with resultant disastrous effects. 

Some persons managed to turn off the 
gas in their homes at the main gas cocks 
on the lines entering the basements, thus 
averting the accumulation of dangerous 
concentrations of gas in the buildings. 
Others were not so fortunate. Consider- 
ing the suddenness with which this emer- 
gency developed, it is remarkable that 
resulting casualties were not much 
higher. 

At the time of the investigation it was 
learned that immediately following the 
explosions Rochester Gas & Electric had 
removed all gas meters — some 1400 — 
from residences in the affected area and 
had replaced them with meters in proper 
condition in all places where gas service 
could be restored. 

It is understood that the utility plans 
to install individual pressure regulators 
on each service line in the affected area 
of Brighton, and, in order that these regu- 
lators may function positively, to raise 
the gas pressure in this system from 6G in. 
of water (0.22 psig) to just slightly less 
than 1 psig. 

As a further protection against exces- 
sive pressure in the low pressure line, 
Rochester Gas & Electric had installed, at 
the time of the investigation, a pressure 
relief valve on the low pressure main at 
a point about 200 ft south of the regu- 
lator vault on Winton road. It is under- 
stood that this valve is to be adjusted to 
open at a pressure just slightly greater 
than the normal pressure in the main, 
and thus to vent excess gas pressure to 
the atmosphere through a vertical pipe 
about 20 ft in height. 

It is understood that an additional reg- 
ulator vault is to be constructed on Win- 
ton road so that high pressure and low 
pressure regulators will be housed in 
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separate vaults, thus to reduce the pos- 
sibility of simultaneous damage to all 
regulators in event of an explosion or 
other accidental happening. 

In view of information obtained dur- 
ing the investigation, the following rec- 
ommendations are made relative to the 
natural gas distribution system in the 
town of Brighton. 


1. That individual service pressure 
regulators be provided in existing and 
future installations, and that such regu- 
lators be of an approved type and 
equipped with an excess pressure release 
vent which discharges gas to the atmos- 
phere outside the exterior walls of the 
user's premises. 

2. That the release vent provided (dur- 
ing the investigation) on the low pres- 
sure side of the pressure regulators that 
reduce the gas pressure from 5 psig to 
service line pressure in the Brighton dis- 
trict be maintained, and that the vent re- 
lease should operate at not over 50% 
above the normal pressure to be supplied 
to users of the gas. 


3. That a suitable and adequate release 
vent be provided and maintained on the 
low pressure side of the pressure regu- 
lators that are supplied with natural gas 
from the 30-psig main and reduce the 
pressure to 5 psig and that the vent re- 
lease should operate at not over 50% 
above the normal pressure to be supplied 
to users of natural gas on that portion of 
the distribution system. 

4. That individual curb shutoff valves 
be provided on all new installations of 
gas service. 

5. That the pressure regulator vaults at 
Twelve Corners be provided with ade- 
quate means for natural ventilation to 
prevent the accumulation of flammable 
gas-air mixtures in the vaults, or that the 
vaults be sealed completely to protect 
against ignition, by outside sources, of 
flammable gas-air mixtures that might 
accumulate in the vaults. 

As an alternative, the vaults should be 
removed from the busy street intersec- 
tion at Twelve Corners and be situated 
in a place remote from traffic; the area 
should be fenced, and thus protected 
from various potential ignition sources 
prevalent at the present location at 
Twelve Corners. 

Information on the effectiveness of 
various methods of natural ventilation of 
manholes is presented in a Bureau of 
Mines publication.’ 

6. Consideration should be given to 
providing means for rapid and adequate 
removal of possible gas leakage along the 


30-Ib pressure natural gas line, of othe 
high pressure gas lines, extending alon 
Winton road. As water and Bas Service 
to some buildings along this street Cross 
over and above the high pressure gas ling 
an, extensive leakage of gas from the 
mains could readily migrate through the 
ground along these service lines and into 
the buildings. 





7. In view of the numerous complains 
reported on the performance of gas ap. 
pliances since conversion to natural Bas 
in June 1950, it appears that in many 
instances the readjustment of appliance 
previously used with manufactured as 
has not been adequate or satisfactory, 

It appears desirable in those instances 
where difficulties have been experienced 
to install new heating elements and pilots 
approved for use with natural gas by the 
American Gas Assn. Laboratories o, 
other recognized agencies rather than try. 
ing to make adjustments or modifications 
in burner equipment designed primarily 
for manufactured gas. 


8. In view of the numerous reports that 
it was difficult, and in many instances im. 
possible, to turn off the main gas valves 
leading to the meters in the individual 
residences, consideration should be given 
to provision, by the gas company, of 
equipment that would be adequate and 
immediately available for shutting off the 
gas should an emergency arise such as 
that which occurred in Brighton. 

9. That the high and medium pressure 
regulators should be installed in separate 
vaults and,at a minimum distance of 100 
fr apart. It is understood that Rochester 
Gas & Electric has already started work 
on separation of the high and medium 
pressure regulators. 

10. That means should be provided 
for removing dust and dirt from the gas 
supplied in the Brighton area. Reports 





were received that the natural gas deliv- 
ered to consumers’ gas appliances con- 
tained dirt which clogged pilots and 
other small orifices and thus made it dif- 
ficult to maintain satisfactory burner 
Operation on gas ranges, water heaters, 
and furnaces. 

11. That all manhole openings should 
be provided with well fitting non-ven- 
tilated covers and that all other openings 
should be sealed to prevent ignition at 
the street level of possible explosive gas- 
air mixtures inside the underground 
spaces of street-level vaults. 





1 Jones, G. W., Miller, W. E., and Campbell, J., Ven 
tilation of Manholes. 4. Effect of Vertical Ducts m 
Combination with Openings in Manhole Covers on the 
Natural Ventilation: Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investl- 
gations 3496, 1940, 7 pp. 
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Industry Works to Restore Confidence in Gas Safety 


HE rising temperature of public in- 

dignation over gas explosions last 
month threatened to blow the top right off 
the thermometer, spurring legislative ef- 
forts in New York and Rhode Island, 
prompting at least one utility to announce 
its intention to use odorants in its gas, and 
consolidating gas industry action under the 
AGA banner. 

As Charles Bennett, chairman of the 
executive safety committee of the AGA, 
said in a committee meeting in New York 
recently, “One of the most, if not the 
most, important problems before the gas 
industry today is to restore confidence of 
the public in the safety of our product, 
our operations, and our appliances and 
equipment. A series of happenings over 
the past year has added up to an impres- 
sion in the minds of the public that gas 
is to be feared and that government must 
do something about regulating the gas in- 
dustry in the interest of safety.” 


Reactions in New York 


Most of the public reaction against gas 
has centered in New York state, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and New England. New 
York, which had not recovered from a bad 
case of jitters over carbon monoxide deaths 
in Manhattan when the Brighton disaster 
struck, was shocked again on Feb. 13 when 
the Farmingdale (L. I.) Savings & Loan 
Assn. bank was demolished by an explo- 
sion which was attributed, by the fire mar- 
shal on the scene, to a leaking gas main. 
Ten persons were hospitalized; two later 
died. Howard B. Wakeman, assistant vice 
president in charge of customer relations 
for Long Island Lighting Co., was quoted 
as saying that three of the injured men, 
working in the area with a mechanical ex- 
cavator (for an independent contractor), 
had inadvertently struck a gas service pipe 
and pulled it from the main, causing gas 
seepage which carried through the earth to 
the bank, where a spark touched it off. 

It appeared certain that this tragedy 
would lend impetus, at least indirectly, to 
a bill sponsored by State Sen. Joseph Zar- 
etski of New York City and introduced 
Jan. 31, amending the public service law. 
At last reports, the bill was still in com- 
mittee. 


What Amendment Would Do 


The amendment would make every gas 
company “liable and responsible for prop- 
erty damage and for damages for injury or 
death resulting directly or indirectly from 
gas supplied by that corporation.” Gas 
companies would also be responsible and 
liable for defective gas appliances, whether 
or not the appliance is owned or supplied 
by the company—‘unless the defect was 
discovered by such gas company and re- 
ported by it to the owner of such defective 
gas appliance, prior to the occurrence of 
the event, and in sufficient time to have 
permitted such owner to remedy the defect 


to which such damage, injury, or death is 
directly attributable. Every gas company 
on discovering any defect in any gas appli- 
ance which is not remedied by the owner 
of such defective appliance, within 10 days 
after such gas company has reported the 
defect to such owner, may at its own ex- 
pense cause such defect to be remedied and 
charge the cost thereof to the owner of 
such appliance.” 


State-wide Probe 


On Feb. 15, as an aftermath of the 
Brighton affair, the New York State Public 
Service Commission ordered a state-wide 
investigation of all gas companies to de- 
termine the extent of their safety factors. 
The body also ordered Rochester Gas to 
carry out a 10-point safety program and 
recommended the same program to all 44 
gas companies in the state. 

The city of Rochester drew up an ordi- 
nance requiring complete supervision of 
any dynamiting or construction work near 
mains. 

Connecticut and New Jersey commis- 
sions have been studying closely the Brigh- 
ton investiggation and are reportedly con- 
sidering taking action. The former has 
already begun holding hearings on pro- 
posed safety measures for pipelines. 

In Providence, two bills to regulate oper- 
ations of pipelines were introduced in the 
general assembly on Feb. 8. The Windsor 
bill would put all firms engaged in con- 
struction or operation of natural gas lines 
under the authority of the public utility 
administrator in matters pertaining to pub- 
lic safety. Modeled after a Connecticut 
law, it would give the administrator power 
to enter into any compact with the federal 
government regulating transportation and 
distribution of natural gas. 

The so-called McGann bill would em- 
power the administrator to establish engi- 
neering standards and specifications for 
distribution equipment. 


Pittsburgh Troubles 


In Pittsburgh, Pa., gas companies were 
having their own troubles in the wake of 
an explosion that demolished a Churchill 
valley home Jan. 5. The explosion appar- 
ently resulted from leakage in a defective 
service line installed by the builder of the 
house, although no official determination 
had been made as late as mid-February. A 
large number of Churchill valley residents 
immediately became concerned about their 
own service lines, and sought help from 
the Bureau of Mines in devising protective 
measures. The bureau suggested a vent to 
be placed over the service line near where 
it enters the basement. The vent is a 4-in. 
goose-neck pipe, set vertically in gravel in 
a hole dug next to the foundation at the 
point where the service enters. Theoretic- 
ally, escaping gas will seep through the 
gravel into the pipe and be vented to at- 
mosphere. 


During the process of placing the vents, 
many home owners stripped their service 
lines and discovered a variety of harmful 
conditions, such as slag and cinder back- 
fill and damaged pipes and collars. 

From the curb to the house, the lines 
are owned by the property owner. Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. inspects the lines and tests 
them before backfill, but the backfill used 
by the contractor turned out to be highly 
corrosive, and heavy grading equipment 
(also used by the contractor) apparently 
damaged the pipe. 

The Veterans Administration and FHA 
officials in Pittsburgh then asked their re- 
spective headquarters in Washington to 
approve a set of regulations calling for, 
among other things, vents, above-ground 
meter installations, and clean, non-corro- 
sive clay backfill. 

The press, quite naturally, picked up 
the ball and headed off with it. But in a 
different direction: Learning that odoriza- 
tion of gas is rather common practice in 
the industry, local newspapers began play- 
ing up the fact that none of the Pittsburgh 
utilities practice it. 

On Feb. 17, E. M. Borger, president of 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., announced that 
the company will odorize its sendout gas. 
He explained that until the end of World 
War II, no odorant was needed because of 
the characteristic odor of Pennsylvania gas, 
which was used almost exclusively for 
sendout. Growing volumes of gas from 
the Southwest have obscured this scent, he 
said; so the time has come to take action. 


AGA At Work 


At the AGA meeting, Mr. Bennett out- 
lined some steps in the association’s pro- 
gram, as follows: 


1. The executive board has authorized a 
committee on customer service responsibil- 
ity, another on the conduct of the associa- 
tion in connection with the Heselton bill 
(which would set up federal rules for pipe- 
line construction) and the executive safety 
committee, whose duties it will be to scan 
all safety activities and policies of the asso- 
ciation, recommend action, and formulate 
policies for adoption by the board and the 
industry. 


2. The operating section has formed a 
committee with the same duties, within the 
section, as the executive safety committee. 


3. A new safety consultant has been 
added to the staff. 


4. Manuals are being and willbe writ- 
ten. 


5. Work will begin soon on rewriting 


ASA Code B31. 


6. The new committee on customer 
service responsibility will study means for 
correcting reactions from accidents; in- 
creases in service costs and trends toward 
charge-for-service; correlation of service 
policies with the industry's safety experi- 
ence; and other phases of the problem. 
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Operation and Servicing of a 


Single Point Ignition Rangg 



























































; @ Indoctrination information for 
gas servicemen, published as a 
ollowup to the article, “How to 
P e 
Instruct Servicemen on Auto- 
matic Range Ignition,” in GAS, 
March 1951. 
Demonstration kit used 
to train servicemen on _ 
— single point Located in the service compartment mum flow. (Adjust pilot tap on high broiler Y 
are a diaphragm valve operated from the Valve.) Note: Only the pilot adiustmem 
filled bulb sans aiemaiios pin on the side of the thermostat has a slot i 
ya ay, & Vere BINS to receive a screw driver. The other pin is by | 
NE of the several recently intro- pilot, and orifices and air shutters for all no longer used to set the bypass and has © the 
duced single point ignition systems, pilot burners. (On high broiler ranges, been replaced by a plug. tot 
brought to the operational stage under these last two items are set in the high 3. All pilot burners have fixed orifices a 
the impetus of AGA’s industry-wide field broiler compartment. ) and only the air shutter adjustments need 
test program to develop a “cold” range, The top burner compartment houses be made. The pilot air shutters should be 
; ; we ' _ set as wide open as possible, still allowing 
is Cribben & Sexton’s mechanism for its a gas valve for adjusting the main burner ty. games 
Universal line of gas ranges. bypass rate. , . 
. Allow the main burner to com 
The System 1S new and fully automatic The system operates as shown on the aq ‘set gas rate and air shutter. whe. 
and incorporates pilot burners, flash opposite page. 
ia- ' t inute of oper- — 
tubes, a thermal element, and a dia The following steps must be taken in 5 pponagh ne a re re . . he 
phragm safety valve. Ignition is intro- «oy: ep ee aa > os a oe a oo 
Dit telnet. sine: ‘dim sees installing and adjusting the system: burner and oven burner. The bypass valves 
-_ ° —_ — = are mounted on the manifold; for the oven 
broiler valve + turned to the “on” posi- 1. After the range has been connected to burner, valve can be adjusted by removing 
t10n, £as flowing into the flash tubes and gas, the top burner pilot should be adjusted the right ae ratio Nn bowl and reaching 
the pilot burners within the burner com- _in the conventional manner. ae _ Pere he nomen (For a 
° ° 12 roiuler Durner adjustment, remove the 
P reeaageaeg esi taee from the top burner 2. The thermostat should then be turned left aeration bowl.) Turn the thermostat 
pilot. These pilot burners heat the ther- _on and the system checked for flashing. Set or broiler valve to “Off,” and before the 
mal element, which in turn opens the the ignition pilot by pulling out the bezel mercury cools, adjust the main burner toa 
diaphragm safety valve and allows gas to around the thermostat knob and adjust the short stable flame as on any standard Uni- 
flow to the main burner. The operation valve in the thermostat to give the maxi- versal range. 
takes about a minute. 
The main burner is ignited by an igni- 
tion pilot, which remains lighted for as 
long as the main burner is operating. 
After the thermostat or broiler valve is ia eae 
. en Lom men 
turned off, a bypass flow of gas will con- _ 
tinue to burn at the main burner until a — 
the diaphragm safety valve closes, about e g 
two minutes later..This safety feature — 
permits the burner to be relighted im- 
mediately. - bul 
After the cooling of the thermal ele- ae — 4 Diagram showing te 
ment has caused the diaphragm safety iaaaies oe of — 3 
: ponents in the 
valve to close, gas will no longer flow to Compartments Lenn three comsaen Wi 
the main burner or any of the pilots. ae ments. * 
The system is divided among three | the 
compartments. In the burner compart- y oh 
ment are a short horizontal flash tube, a \ am dit 
horizontal charging pilot burner, an igni- dia 
tion pilot burner, and a temperature- a See “ 
sensitive mercury-filled bulb. oe ing 
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When in the “off” or “‘start’” position, the operational positions 
of each part are as shown in Fig. 1. The diaphragm valve as shown 
is in its closed position. The downward pressure being exerted 
by the compression spring is holding the bypass control valve in 
the closed position, thereby preventing bypass gas from flowing 
to the main burner. Since the thermostat is in the closed position, 
no main gas flows to the diaphragm valve or to the ignition pilot 


burner. 


Sequence of Operation 
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When the thermostat is turned on and set manually, gas flows 
to the diaphragm valve (Fig. 2).The compression spring holding the 
bypass control valve in the closed position also prevents the upper 
diaphragm from opening; therefore, the main flow of gas is stopped 
at this point. Through port “A” in the valve, gas flows under the 
lower diaphragm, causing this diaphragm to move upward and 
allowing gas to flow to the charging pilots. The horizontal flash 
tube and vertical flash tube become filled with a combustible mix- 
ture and ignition of the two charging pilots takes place from the 
top burner pilot. Simultaneous with this action, gas flows from 
the pilot outlet of the thermostat to the ignition pilot and lights 
from the horizontal charging pilot. The mercury filled bulb is 
then heated by the horizontal charging pilot and the ignition 
pilot. The ignition pilot also stands ready to ignite the main 
burner when gas is admitted to it. 
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When sufficient heat has been absorbed by the mercury-filled 
bulb to start vaporization of the mercury, pressure is built up in 
the mercury system and applied to the mercury diaphragm (Fig. 
3). Downward movement of the mercury diaphragm opens the 
bypass control valve and allows bypass gas to flow to the main 
burner. This action also releases the upper diaphragm. Flow of 
gas through the bypass control valve reduces the gas pressure 
above the upper diaphragm. Gas from the thermostat flowing to 
the underside of this upper diaphragm is still at manifold pres- 
sure and greater than the now reduced pressure above the dia- 
phtagm. Consequently, this diaphragm moves in an upward 
direction and allows the gas to enter the chamber above the lower 
diaphragm and on to the main burner. A pressure is now being 
exerted on the top of this lower diaphragm, causing it to move 
ina downward direction, shutting off the gas supply to the charg- 
ing pilots. The main burner is ignited by the ignition pilot. 
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When the thermostat is. manually turned off, the main valve 
within the thermostat is closed. Gas no longer flows from the 
thermostat to the diaphragm valve or the ignition pilot (Fig. 4). 
Pressure is again created above the upper diaphragm which returns 
to its original position. In the absence of heat from the ignition 
pilot burner, the mercury bulb starts to cool. The main burner 
will continue to burn bypass gas as the mercury-filled bulb cools. 
The pressure in the mercury system progressively decreases to the 
point where the mercury diaphragm returns to its original posi- 
tion, the bypass control valve closes, and bypass gas no longer 
flows to the main burner. The system has cycled and is ready for 
successive ignition requirements. 

The cycle characteristics for igniting and controlling the high 
broiler burner are identical to those described for the oven burner. 
The thermostat is replaced with a special gas cock with an “On- 
Off” ignition pilot tap. : 
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SELECTING AN OIL GAS PROCESS 
TO SUIT TODAY'S NEEDS 


By ROBERT KYLE 
Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland 


N the development of high-Btu oil 
1. during recent years there have 
been a number of variations in the 
process and equipment. These have come 
into being because of the differing ap- 
plications brought about by specific gas 
utility production problems. Because of 
its association with natural gas, a fairly 
consistent application has been in the 
field of standby and peak shaving. High- 
Btu oil gas, however, has developed fur- 
ther than this and has now attained a 
notably wide field of use in base load 
plants and with low-cost heavy oils. 

One influence unquestionably has been 
the tendency to utilize more or less con- 
ventional three-shell water gas sets. These 
have been remodeled in several ways. 
Some of these schemes are low cost adap- 
tations involving relatively few changes 
and little new equipment. Other ex- 
amples involve considerable reconstruc- 
tion work and of course necessitate a 
greater dollar investment. As might be 
expected, considerable advantages in ca- 
pacity, flexibility, and efficiency are ob- 
tained by the more substantial invest- 
ments in construction. 


New Designs 


The latter considerations frequently 
dictate completely new designs and new 
construction, of which examples are the 
Hall four-shell regenerative oil gas set 
and the Gas Machinery Co. two-shell 
inverted “U” regenerative oil gas set. 

An approximate classification of 
high-Btu oil gas processes is given in 
Table 1 under the main headings of 
standby and base load. 

If a production problem can definite- 
ly be classified as either a base load re- 
quirement or a strictly standby situation, 
then the choice of process and equipment 
can readily be made from those which 
have proven satisfactory in the field. A 
peak load plant represents an interme- 
diate and somewhat more difficult prob- 
lem, depending upon the amount of peak 
shaving contemplated. The solution lies 





Presented at the Wisconsin Utilities Assn. convention 
in Milwaukee, Nov. 14-16. 
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For standby plants .. . 
. Solid fuel. 


Refractory screen. 


Single generator. 


Series generators, single 
Or double burner. , 
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‘For base load plants .. . 
1. Twin generator—back blast. 
2. Single generator—back blast. 
Reverse flow. 

Two-shell regenerative. 
Four-shell regenerative. 
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Table 1. Classification of high-Btu oil gas processes. 


somewhere between those in the strictly 
base load and standby categories. 

The matter of oil price and supply 
enters into the choice. A light gas oil is 
preferable for most standby situations be- 
cause of ease of handling and the greater 
flexibility for making a completely in- 
terchangeable gas, as will be discussed 
later. Light gas oil would also be prac- 
tical for a certain amount of peak shav- 
ing for similar reasons and because the 
overall cost effect is small on a yearly 
basis when compared to the advantages 
of peak shaving. However, if a light oil 
peak shaving plant is planned, an efh- 
cient type of process should be utilized 
and some provision should be made for 
possible future utilization of heavy oil. 


Peak Shave Ahead? 


There is some evidence that the char- 
acteristics of natural gas supply may in 
the future make extensive peak shaving 
desirable. The capacity of transmission 
lines, contract limitations as to maximum 





Carbon Oils 


Gas Oil 6% 11% 
Heat oil* ............ 1.5 0.8 0.5 
Make oil* ___....-.- 10.3 11.7 12.5 
Tetel of? .......... 11.8 12.5 13.0 
Steam (in Ibs) .... 8 10 12 
Tar produced* .... 1.8 2.6 3.0 
Light oil recover- 
TESS 0.3 0.7 0.8 


*In gals. 











Table 2. Estimates for operation with gas- 
making oils. 


and minimum quantities, and the tend. 
ency toward high demand rates are ali 
contributing factors. 

When it is expected that a substantial 
quantity of gas is to be made yearly, 
prime consideration should then be given 
to utilization of suitable low-cost, heavy 
high-carbon oils. This situation is now 
developing in the east and is the result 
of careful planning on the part of some 
of the gas utilities there. These com- 
panies installed oil gas generating equip. 
ment for base load operation on 100% 
oil gas or in conjunction with water gas, 

In certain cases, appliance conversion 
was made on a high-Btu basis; in other 
cases, mixtures of oil gas-water gas or 
oil gas-air were sent out in the heating 
value range of 580 to 700. Many of these 
companies are now receiving natural gas, 
which can replace the oil gas to a sub- 
stantial extent. The oil gas generating 
equipment will remain as standby in 
event of an emergency, the possibilities 
of which increase with the length of a 
transmission line. Beyond this, however, 
these sets will be used for peak shaving 

The equipment is designed for heavy 
high-carbon gas oil, which is readily and 
economically available in the area so that 
reasonably low-cost oil gas can be manu- 
factured. On the other hand, the natural 
gas is sold with a high demand charge 
and other limitations, such that peak 
shaving is desirable. The commodity cost 
of natural gas is of course less than that 
of any manufactured gas so that natura 
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is the preferred base load gas under 
existing conditions. 

In the processes listed above, two- and 
four-shell regenerative sets are designed 
rimarily for operation with low-cost, 
heavy high-carbon oils. They are, how- 
ever, universally suitable to gas-making 
oils of any. type—light, medium, or 
heavy. The reverse flow process is suit- 
able in general to both light and heavy 
ails. The single and twin generator 
rocesses, While originally designed for 
light oil, can be readily modified to ac- 
commodate heavy high-carbon oils. The 
sketch in Fig. 1 illustrates a typical oil gas 
process, in this case the twin generator 
arrangement as equipped for light or me- 
dium oils only. 


Operating Data 


When a gas production problem is be- 
ing considered, it is well to know the 
typical fuel consumptions and by-prod- 
ucts for the various processes considered. 
Because Of variations in oils and vari- 
ations in plant operation, it is difficult to 
state exactly what the fuel consumptions 
and by-products will be in high-Btu oil 
gas manufacture. The matter is of suf- 
ficient importance, however, to make an 
approximation worthwhile as a guide. 

The examples given in Table 2 can be 
considered applicable for a suitable gas 
making oil with, say, a twin generator 
oil gas set equipped with back blast. 
Three sets of figures are given, one for 
light gas oil, in which case the back blast 
would not be used. Estimates then ap- 
pear for 6% and 11% carbon oils. Fig- 
ures are per Mcf of gas produced with 
heating value approximately 1000 Btu 
per cu ft. Quantities therefore are based 
on 1 million Btu in the gas made, or 
10 therms. 

The figures in Table 2 represent esti- 
mates for operation with gas-making oils 
which can be considered good oils for 
their class and with the set being run 
primarily for production of gas and 
secondarily for good tar. Results would 
necessarily vary if a different type or less 
suitable oil were employed. Furthermore, 
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Fig 1. Typical oil gas process. 


results might be purposely changed to 
tailor-make the gas, to change the char- 
acteristics of the tar, or to produce more 
or less light oil. 

A comparison between different pro- 
duction methods is even more difficult to 
present. However, the more expensive 
constructions are intended to be more 
efficient; less expensive construction 
knowingly sacrifices some operating 
economy. The comparison in Table 3 is 
approximate and assumes that the same 
hypothetical oil is suitable to all proc- 
esses. Figures are per Mcf, approximate- 
ly 1000-Btu oil gas. | 

Typical analyses for high-Btu oil gas 
are given in Table 4. 


Basis for Selection 


What are the requirements to be met 
by gas production equipment? There are 
certain considerations which must be 
studied in all gas generation problems. 
There are desirable characteristics and in 
some cases undesirable ones which are 
necessarily associated. It is possible to 
state basic requirements and then analyze 
each production process in the light of 
these requirements. This procedure can 
be followed whether the process consid- 





*In gals. 





Low Cost Twin Reverse Fully Re- 

Conversion Generator Flow generative 
Heat oil*_...............--ee eee 2.5 1.5 1.9 0.8 
Make oil*_......0--.-. 222.2222 eee 12.0 10.6 10.6 10.6 
We) co) Io) | 14.5 12.1 25 11.4 
Steam (in Ibs) .....-.....-..-.....---- 30 8 40 15 
Tar produced™.................--.-----. 2.5 1.8 2.0 2.0 
Light oil recoverable*......... _— 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 








EE 


Table 3. Comparison of various production methods. 
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ered is coal gas, water gas, oil gas, or 
propane-air. 

The considerations in selection of gas 
production equipment might be listed as 
follows: 


Sturdiness of construction 
Availability of process feeds and fuels 
Storage of process feeds and fuels 
Cost of construction 

Operating cost 

Fuel handling 

Maintenance problems 

Ease of operation 

Ease of understanding 

Burning characteristics of gas 
By-products 


High-Btu oil gas does very well when 
subjected to the above analysis. To some 
extent there is an inverse relationship 
between cost construction and operating 
cost, but this is true of all gas generating 
processes. Oil gas has outstanding ad- 
vantages in sturdiness of construction 
and ease of operation and burning char- 
acteristics of the gas. One of its greatest 
advantages lies in the availability of the 
oil and facilities for storage. No other 
fuel, whether it be solid, liquid, or gase- 
ous, can be stored as readily and as cheap- 
ly as oil. Oil can be handled in and out 
of storage by the simple application of a 
pump. 

The by-products associated with oil 
gas, while they require some handling, 
can frequently be turned to advantage. 
Possible by-products are tar and light oil. 
There is no carbon black production as 
in the case of Pacific Coast oil gas. 

As practical proof of its advantages, 
oil gas has now received general accept- 
ance in the industry. More than 150 in- 
stallations have been made by the Gas 
Machinery Co. The combined capacity 
of these installations is approximately 
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Table 4. Typical analyses for high-Btu oil gas. 


475 MMcf/d. Our company has been the 
pioneer in this field and has made all but 
a relative few of the installations to date. 


Heavy Oil Development 


An interesting example in oil gas de- 
velopment has occurred in the applica- 
tion of heavy, high-carbon oils. The pro- 
gram began in 1947 when Edwin L. Hall 
of the American Gas Assn. suggested this 
type of equipment and process for the 
use of low cost oils. The Gas Machinery 
Co. built the first equipment for this pur- 
pose, which was four-shell regenerative 
construction for AGA research at Bal- 
timore. 

Following the AGA tests in 1948, our 
company immediately initiated a devel- 
opment program in this field as a logical 
extension to the oil gas work which we 
had been doing for many years with other 
gas oils. The specific requirements of gas 
utility companies called for variations in 
type of construction. For this reason, we 
developed a four-shell regenerative set, 
a two-shell regenerative set, and twin 
and single generator sets with back blast. 
Any of these can be built from existing 
shells or can be entirely new construction. 

Results to date for equipment built for 


heavy oil by the Gas Machinery Co. ap- 
pear in Table 5. These heavy oil sets are 
in service every day, frequently on a 24- 
hour basis. The oils employed contain 
from 6% to 12% Conradson carbon. 

In addition to the above, Gas Machin- 
ery has continued with the development 
and installation of oil gas generating 
equipment for peak load and standby 
purposes using light or medium oils. Our 
various processes. are characterized by 
quick startup, low oil consumption, good 
quality by-product tar and light oils, and 
production of gas free of lamp black. 
Gasmaco methods and apparatus have 
the flexibility and control to tailor-make 
an oil gas having the desired perform- 
ance in utilization. 


Operating Problems 


After the proper equipment has been 
selected, an allied and next important 
problem is the choice of gas oil. By force 
of necessity, it has been found that a wide 
variety of oil can practicably be used, 
ranging from gasoline and kerosene 
through the heavy high-carbon oils. It 
is important to remember, however, that 
all such oils are not necessarily suitable. 
Certain. oil is relatively high in gas- 





ation. 


Four more now under construction. 





Six installations of four-shell regenerative construction in regular day-to-day oper- 


Two more four-shell sets now under construction. 

Six two-shell regenerative inverted “’U’’ sets in regular day-to-day operation. 
One new installation going ahead in two-shell construction. 

Twelve sets of twin generator-back blast type in regular day-to-day operation. 


One single generator-back blast set in operation and one under construction. 


Number of heavy oil installations-...........--- 
Production to date, high-Btu gas.............- 
Heavy oil consumed...........-...-.................. 
Total savings in oil at cents diff............- 


Se ee eee eee 


neniaieeiiacesniomicnnntinniiiioll 10,500 MMcf 
iiiniliinlianininubcciinemnniienl 126,000,000 gals. 
Sennniiaisientnadndiasemmenunansiviienenenbitinnll $3,780,000 


25 sets 











Table 5. Equipment built for heavy oil and results to date. 


Sample —— ney other oil has low asi. 
No. Btu SpGr CO. _ Ill. O» CO CH; ~ He N» re _ = ;, 
A 970 659 1.9 26.4 1.0 ie 35.8 yi 9.0 Pea tte Prt. COn- 
B 70 727 3.7 260 0606 170~C«C«dA 82d 53 (2S UNS OF Physical test 
C 952 7323.6 229322876 )—«16.7~—«*216.7_-|_—~Dut these must be proved in plant oper 
D 1066 680 O05 269 2.1 #07 463 162 #4722 ations. For the general information o 
cE 994 77 40 239 1.5 16 374 12.7 18.9 | the gas industry, the Institute of ¢, 
F 1120 839 3.5 356 07 5.2 22.1 11.3 21.6 | Technology and the American Gas Ag, 
G 1094 831 3.6 34.3 0.8 4.1 30.5 13.5 13.2 have attempted to correlate oil anal ai 
H 1200 821 2.5 40.0 1.4 13 8633.7 12.1 9.0 and theoretical calculations with Pi 
- : : = a 7 = oo on | : ~ - : sults of laboratory oil cracking a 
K 977 ~—«.633 _ 4 1O 26 46.0 242 4.0 mip Tay meen been published ang 
L 970 66 16 225 12 #09 42.7 229 #83 ae | 
M 960. .74 42 246 1.7 1.1 32.9 185 17.0 _The gas analyses given earlier in thig 
discussion exemplify the different types 
of oil gas which can be manufactured 


One type of high-Btu oil gas is similar to 
another, but the variations in composi. 
tion do affect the burning characteristics 
For this reason it is frequently desirable 
to ‘tailor-make” the oil gas in order to 
obtain desired performance. This can be 
done partly in the selection of gas oil and 
partly by control of operating temper. 
ture and oil input rates. 


Other Factors 


The quantity of blow purge or blow 
run and the steam rates are other factors 
which must be correlated to achieve the 
desired results. A combination of high 
steam purge rate with a low steam rate 
during oil injection is generally desirable, 
Frequently, the most satisfactory oil gas 
is made with zero steam at the time of 
make oil injection. A low steam rate or 
zero steam rate is possible only with cer- 
tain types of construction. 

Oil combustion is a feature of the pro- 
cess but presents no troublesome prob- 
lem. A steam atomizing oil burner is 
employed and can burn almost any type 
of liquid fuel. The elimination of solid 
fuel handling and clinkering by the use 
of 100% liquid fuel is a great advantage 
in high-Btu oil gas processes. ( An excep- 
tion is now the rarely used solid fuel oil 
gas process. ) 

To turn an old saying around, “Every 
silver lining must have a cloud in front of 
it!” Oil gas tar might be thought of as 
our dark cloud. It is a necessary feature 
of the process and provision for handling 
must be made to match the quantity pre- 
viously stated on a per Mcf basis. This 
calls for conventional tar and liquor sepa- 
rators, tar dehydrators, and a tar precipt- 
tator. Oil gas tar is fluid and saleable 
and normally causes no excessive trouble 
if provisions are made to handle the 
quantity produced. The tar can be used 
as a boiler fuel or in similar applications. 
On the other hand, it can be broken down 
into many valuable chemicals and can be 
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old as a valuable chemical raw material 
$ 


forthis purpose. | 
Oil scrubbing 1s an important step in 


the conditioning of oil gas, combined of 
course with the normal plant procedures 
of exhausting, cooling, and purifying. 
scrubbing the oil gas with a good ab- 
sorbent oil will remove the condensible 
heavy ends in the gas. These constituents 
are generally referred to as light oils and 
comprise such aromatic compounds as 
benzol, toluol, and xylol. They are the 
hydrocarbons in the illuminant classifica- 
ion and contribute greatly to the yellow 
tipping tendency of a gas. | 

Oil scrubbing can be carried out to an 
extent required only to condition the gas 
by removing enough condensibles to al- 
leviate drip troubles, to make some im- 
provement in burning characteristics 
and, incidentally, to remove naphthalene 
and gum formers. A more vigorous 
scrubbing will further condition the gas 
and also make possible the recovery of 
saleable crude light oil, which is in great 
demand. To obtain the latter, it is of 
course necessary to install a light oil re- 
covery system. 

The necessity for and the extent of oil 
scrubbing will be dictated again partly 
by the type of gas oil, the oil gas process, 
and the interchangeability features with 
respect to the natural gas in question. In- 
vestment in a light oil recovery system 
will depend largely upon the amount of 
operating time contemplated, since the 
latter will determine the economics. It 
might be mentioned that a light oil re- 
covery plant can vary in range from the 
simple batch type to a more elaborate 
continuous automatic and highly efficient 
recovery system. 


Interchangeability 


The degree to which oil gas can be 
substituted for natural gas has been the 
subject for considerable discussion and 
various opinions have been expressed. It 
is difficult to make a general statement 
applying to all situations. It should not 
be said that any oil gas is necessarily in- 
terchangeable with any natural gas. Each 
particular situation needs to be studied, 
first with respect to the composition of 
natural gas normally distributed and, 
secondly, to the composition of oil gas in- 
tended as a substitute. In almost all cases, 
a mixture of oil gas and natural gas would 
cause no difficulty in appliance operation 
in proportions up to 70% oil gas. In 
other cases, 100% substitution is possible 
but this may require a carefully con- 
trolled oil gas process, oil scrubbing, or 
favorable appliance adjustments. 
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INPUT RATE, THOUSANDS OF BTU/UR/SQ IN. OF PORT AREA 
Characteristic Flame Limit Curves 
Natural gas 1000 Btu 0.6) sp gr 


Oil gas 1070 Btu 0.72 sp er 
Propane air 1200 Btu 1.26 sp gr 


Fig. 2. Flame characteristics of gases. 


An appliance may be adjusted on natu- 
ral gas at point (a) on the chart. If the 
propane-air gas is introduced into the lines 
without any change in air shutter or orifice, 
the burner adjustment would be displaced 
to point (b) because of differences in heat- 
ing value and specific gravity. Because 
point (b) is below the yellow tip limit of 
propane-air, the resultant adjustment 
would obviously be unsatisfactory. The 
burner would have to be readjusted on na- 
tural gas with a harder flame setting, such 
as at point (a ), to obtain a satisfactory re- 
sultant adjustment at point (b’) on the 
propane-air gas. Without any readjust- 
ment, only a limited amount of propane- 
air could be mixed with the base natural 
gas to obtain a satisfactory resultant per- 
formance. é 

However, a burner may be adjusted on 
natural gas at point (m) which would be 
displaced to the satisfactory adjustment at 
point (n) when propane-air is introduced 
into the lines. Obviously, with the burner 
originally adjusted at point (m) or point 


HOW TO USE THE FLAME CHARACTERISTICS CHART 


(a’) on natural gas, complete interchange- 
ability between 100% propane-aif and na- 
tural gas could be obtained. Therefore, 
with one type of original adjustment, inter- 
changeability would be satisfactory only 
with a portion of the supplemental gas 
mixed with the base gas. With another 
type of adjustment and with the same cases 
involved, interchangeability could be ob- 
tained with 100% of the supplemental 
gas. 

For propane-air of a different heating 
value, the relationship between the two ad- 
justment points would be somewhat al- 
tered. It might be noted also that there is 
no practical adjustment on propane-air 
with a port loading over about 30,000 Btu 
per hour per square inch. 

Interchange between natural gas and oil 
gas is illustrated by points (a) and (c) 
and by points (y) and (x). An original 
adjustment on natural gas at point (a) 
would result in an unsatisfactory adjust- 
ment on oil gas at point (c), in which case 
only a fraction of this particular oil gas 
could be employed. However, an original 
adjustment at point (y) on natural gas 
would have a resultant adjustment at point 
(x) on oil gas with complete interchange- 
ability. It is obvious that lower port load- 
ings are desirable for this reason, and this 
is one explanation for the drilling of burn- 
er ports which is often carried out. 

It should also be noted that point (c) 
on oil gas could easily be brought into cor- 
rect adjustment on most burners by simply 
opening the air shutter. The flashback and 
lifting limits are still far removed. 

The chart shows only one particular oil 
gas and consequently does not illustrate 
the importance of the oil gas composition. 
An oil gas of lower heating value and high- 
er specific gravity would show a relation- 
ship in adjustment points more compara- 
ble to (a) and (b’), probably with a 
steeper gradient. The characteristic flame 
limit curves would of course be somewhat 
different. . 











A practical working example occurs 
in the high-Btu oil gas installation at Port 
Stanley, Ont. This plant was built in 
1948 entirely for oil gas production and 
for interchange with the natural gas dis- 
tributed in that area. Because of shortage 
in the natural gas supply, the oil gas plant 
has been operated at frequent intervals 
and over extended periods. There is a 
frequent and complete interchange be- 
tween oil gas and natural gas in a sub- 
stantial portion of the territory served by 
Dominion Natural Gas Co. Results have 
been eminently satisfactory but these 
were arrived at by careful planning. A 
preliminary study indicated that a certain 
heating value and specific gravity oil gas 
should be made and the final results 
proved this, with minor modifications. 


A more recent example of this has just 
occurred in the New England area. One 
of the gas utilities there changed two or 
three years ago from 530- to 660-Bru 
distribution. During the current year 
the system was converted from 660-Btu 
to 1050-Btu oil gas. In this conversion 
spuds were changed and air shutters ad- 
justed but there was no drilling of burn- 
er ports. In a few instances with old 
burners, the ports were reamed. Late in 
October 1951, natural gas was substituted 
for the oil gas and no trouble was experi- 
enced. 

In the two instances above, we find ex- 
amples both of oil gas substituting for 
natural gas and natural gas substituting 
for oil gas. A better understanding of the 
factors involved can probably be ob- 
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85 % MAGNESIA I” THICK 
45 LB. ASPHALT SATURATED 
ASBESTOS ROOFING FELT JACKET 


Heating Sampling Lines 
Prevents Freezeups 


Condensation and freezing in sam- 
pling lines carrying gas to calorimeters 
and thermeters has been successfully 
prevented by grouping them around a 
l-in. tracer line containing hot water, ac- 
cording to the Magnesia Insulation Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co., at 
its Long Beach division, formerly used 
as its sendout gas a mixture of manufac- 
tured and L.P. gases. Much of the manu- 


placed by natural gas, and since the heat- 
ing values of the gases vary considerably, 
continuous sampling and measurement 
are necessary to assure a close control over 
Btu content. To carry the sample, the 
company connected its mains to a pump 
with 14-in. copper tubing; from the 
pump discharge, the lines transmit sam- 
ples to the calorimeter and thermeter, 
which measure and record heating values. 

Because the gases are measured on a 
saturated basis, condensation must be 
prevented, so the hot line, carrying 150- 
180° water, was used. 

As protection against zero weather, 
the gas lines and tracer required insula- 
tion. Sectional 85% Magnesia pipe in- 
sulation, I in. thick, and large enough in 
diameter to enclose the copper lines and 
the tracer line, was wired on with No. 
14 gauge iron wire loops. The insulation 
was finished with a 45-lb asphalt satu- 
rated asbestos felt jacket secured with 
copper wire. Joints were lapped a mini- 
mum of 3 in. and sealed. 

Despite very harsh weather, the sam- 
pling system has worked smoothly and 
with no line-plugging due to condensa- 
tion and freezing. 











tained by studying Fig. 2 which shows 
flame characteristics of natural gas, oil 
gas, and propane-air. The chart plots 
burner input rate in thousands of Btu 
per hour per square inch port area vs. 
primary air as percent of theoretical air 
required. | | 

It can be seen that natural gas and oil 
gas have correct adjustment ranges which 
overlap. Propane-air has a comparatively 
narrow adjustment range approximately 
centered on the chart. This chart and the 
data pertinent thereto have been taken 
from “Interchangeability— A Review,” 
by Edwin L. Hall and E. J. Weber of the 
American Gas Assn. Laboratories, a pa- 
per presented at the Production and 
Chemical Conference in May 1951. 

The interchangeability of two gases is 
dependent to a large extent on the ad- 
justment of the appliance burners on any 
one company’s lines. Under given con- 
ditions of burner adjustment, one com- 
pany may be able to use satisfactorily 
only a fraction of a given supplemental 
gas mixed with a base gas. However, 
with the same identical cases, another 
company may be able to use 100% of 
the supplemental gas without readjust- 
ment because of different conditions of 
burner adjustments. (See Fig. 2.) 


Plot the Curves 


In any given situation it would be wise 
to plot the characteristic curves for the 
natural gas normally distributed and on 
the same chart to show characteristic 
curves for a proposed oil gas. It is de- 
sirable also to know the type of flame ad- 
justment on appliances in the system. 
This is usually reported as hard, normal, 
or soft and sometimes a characteristic 
numbering system is used. Port loadings 
can be determined from tests or from 
general knowledge of the design of the 
burners in service. Typical port loadings 
are usually in the neighborhood of 20,- 
000 Btu per hour per square inch. Con- 
sideration should be given to the main- 
taining of burner heat output and to the 
effect of flame length, combustion cham- 
bers, and flues. 

One factor which is illustrated by the 


flame characteristic chart is the better’ 


likelihood of satisfaction when adjust- 
ments are made first on either propane- 
air or oil gas and then natural gas is sub- 
stituted for the adjustment gas. This is 
not true for all possible situations but is 
most likely for the burner adjustment 
positions usually made in the field. Ad- 
justments which are planned and made 
with this point in view can be expected 
to work out perfectly. This is now being 


proved out on a large scale by gas utilici 

in the east, who have converted their iy 
pliances to oil gas and are now bringin | 
in natural gas as a substitute, as veal 
ously described in this article. . 


Price Trends 


We are attempting to analyze g pro- 
duction problem primarily in the light of 
the existing situation. In such instances 
however, it is always wise to give some 
study to various other Considerations 





such as the possibility of new equipment 
and processes and the supply and demand 
for various fuels. 

In a national sense, natural gas cop. 
tinues in good supply with availability to 
the consumer being limited by such fac. 
tors as pipelines and compressor stations 
For many years the price of natural gas 
has held relatively firm, but recent indica. 
tions are that natural gas is beginning to 
yield to the inflationary spiral. One Natu- 
ral gas transmission company has asked 
approval of a price increase of 25%: an. 
other transmission company has asked for 
20%. In one of these cases, the suggested 
price is 53 cents per Mcf. The cost of 
oil gas made from heavy oil is only 
slightly higher than this in the same area 

Oil prices have shown a different 
tendency. For example, Bunker C oil at 
New York harbor was $3.15 per barrel 
in October 1948, and only $2.45 per bar. 
rel in October 1951. The midwestern 
price for No. 6 fuel oil (Group 3 basis) 
declined in almost the same proportion 
from $2.15 to $1.70 per barrel October 
1948, compared to October 1951. During 
the past three years the price of such oil 
declined to a considerably lower point, 
then was forced by inflationary pressure 
to the present level. 

Our company maintains a price index 
of the commodities which enter into gas 
plant construction. Since October 1948, 
this index shows an average cost increase 
of 20-25%. By comparison then, a price 
decrease of over 20% in fuel oil during 
the same period is quite remarkable. 

Crude oil production in October 1948 
was approximately 5.5 million barrels 
per day, with the present level about 64 
million. The increase in production facil- 
ities has been largely occasioned by de- 
mand for aviation gasoline, regular gaso- 
line, and diesel fuel. The production of 
residual oils has correspondingly in- 
creased, and this favors the purchaser of 
such fuel oils. The practical advantage 
to the gas company is that there is more 
oil of all types available. 

The future should be bright, indeed, 
for oil gas generation equipment. 
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Two systems are incorporated in 
Airfloor—radiant and warm air. 
Construction details are shown in 
this sketch. 


Radiant plus warm air 





TO FROM 
HEATER. HEATER 


FURNACE 


A Two-Way Heating System 


NEW comfort heating system 
combining the features of both 
radiant and warm air systems has recent- 
ly made an appearance in California. 
Designed by a manufacturer in the area, 
it has been engineered particularly for 
buildings of the low, rambling design 
typical of California architecture. 
Special metal stampings provide the 
radiant heating, channeling warm air 
through the floor. Double deck floor 
construction, consisting of two relative- 
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ly thin monolithic slabs, is used. Be- 
tween the slabs are laid the stampings, 
which support the upper slab and create 
a catacombed effect through which the 
warm air (or refrigerated air for summer 
conditioning) is circulated. 

In addition, wall registers are installed 
to provide conventional warm air circu- 
lation, the air which passes through the 
catacombs being finally released into the 
space being warmed. 

Specially designed 26-gauge metal 












stampings, 12 in. square and 31 in. 
high, are used in the system. Locked to- 
gether in a pre-engineered pattern, they 
form a foundation on which the second 
slab, of the same thickness as the lower 
one, is poured to form the finished floor. 
Standard slab thicknesses are 114 in., al- 
though where heavier loads are antici- 
pated 3-in. slabs may be laid. 

The system makes it possible to use 
either radiant heat, convected heat from 
the registers, or a combination of the 
two. Advantages claimed are quicker 
warm-ups than radiant heating systems 
alone can provide, as well as elimination 
of overhead ducts. Air is introduced at 
the outside walls, where it is most need- 
ed. The thin metal in the stampings and 
the thin floor provide fast heat conduct- 
ance. 

Zone control can be achieved by the 
incorporation of ducts or trenches placed 
below the bottom slab to transmit large 
volumes of air to the desired locations. 
Intermittent openings in the ducts per- 
mit air to flow into the slab air space; 
these can be regulated by dampers to per- 
mit the use of automatic controls. Built- 
in blowers are available, optionally. 

Trade-named Airfloor, the system is 
manufactured by the Airfloor Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Laying metal stampings. These 
interlock to form air chamber in 
floor between slabs. 
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BEAT THE BUG’ 


HE one type of gas usage that is 

more often overlooked in our efforts 
to build gas load than any other is the 
commercial water heater. With a load 
factor that is usually even better than 
cooking, and rate-wise and profit-wise at 
least comparable to commercial cooking, 
this appliance still occupies the mother- 
in-law room in ,the gas promotion 
scheme. 

There are reasons. Commercial water 
heaters are less glamorous; the job they 
do — sanitizing — is less saleable than 
obvious and easily demonstrable advan- 
tages of a new range. As a result, they 
have not been pushed, and their growth 
in the past decade has failed by a wide 
margin to match that of domestic water 
heaters. The ratio of sales, 1940 vs. 1946, 
is only 1.5 to 1. 

Let’s look at the market. 

A few years ago, our company made an 
independent survey to determine where 
the commercial water heaters were go- 
ing. This survey was conducted by an 
independent marketing organization. 
The information obtained came, for the 
most part, from utility companies 
throughout the country. Figures com- 
piled in this study showing the total 
number of units in use were verified in 
later reports of the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

We found that the restaurant is by far 
the largest user of commercial water 
heaters, taking about 46%. Next in line 
at that time was the automatic laundry 
store with about 26%, followed by other 
miscellaneous users, ranging in size from 
the smallest barber shop to swimming 

pools using many thousands of gallons, 
and hotels with similar demands. 

Although this survey was made about 
three years ago, the percentages still seem 
to hold true today, with the exception of 
the laundry store, which seems to have 
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The Commercial 


Water Heating 


Market Is Waiting To Be Sold 


... simplified sizing charts and campaigns 
such as “beat the bug” can help cultivate it. 


By DONALD D. WILLIAMS 
A. O. Smith Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio 


moved slightly to the direction of satura- 
tion. 

The problem stems, to a great extent, 
from sizing difficulties. The National 
Sanitation Foundation has pointed out 
that much of the commercial water heat- 
ing equipment was too large for this 
large segment of the market. Capital in- 
vestment requirements and lack of space 
have been the important factors which 
prevented these establishments from hav- 
ing adequate sterilization facilities. 

Chemicals have been tried, but towel- 
ing required with this type of sanitizing 
brings the danger of recontamination. 
Domestic hot water heaters were more 
nearly the proper size than commercial 
models available, but either the input was 
too low, space was not available, or the 
appliance was not designed for operation 
at the higher temperature. 

In spite of the good load factor and the 
profitable volume of gas that is used by 
commercial water heaters, this equip- 
ment never seems to be included in the 
promotional campaigns that are so often 
used for the sale of domestic water heat- 
ers. I remember that in the utility com- 
pany where I once worked we were ag- 
gressively concerned with the sale of gas 
appliances. We installed domestic water 
heaters, complete, for as low as $59.50, 
with no down payment, 50 cents a month 
installments, and no interest charged— 

sO anxious were we to obtain this 
good water heating load. But we never 
once extended these terms to the com- 
mercial water heating department. The 
same was true on any househeating sales 
campaign that we had in those days: we 
really had to sell gas then, but we didn’t 
promote commercial space heating. 

Why was this true? Well, it seems to 
be because the commercial department is 
often operated by the engineering de- 


partment, getting little encouragemep, 
and promotional help from the general 
sales manager. Then, too, the commer. 
cial load is a smaller percentage of the 
total than is the domestic water heater, 
and it tends to lie unnoticed. Yet it is 4 
very important factor which should not 
be overlooked in our promotional cam. 
paigns. 

Today, 69% of all water heaters are 
sold by plumbing retailers, according toa 
survey made by Plumbing & Heating 
Business. Some of these groups are not 
aggressive merchandisers, taking orders 
for those items already established in the 
field but failing to actively promote new 
ideas or seek out markets that are not 
apparent and easily available. 

Recognizing these conditions, we have 
recently set about a campaign for the 
purpose of establishing the smaller com- 
mercial water heaters for restaurant use 
as a regular item of plumbing houses. The 
plan is also available to the utility com- 
panies. 

This campaign, called “Beat the Bug,” 
consists of special inducements which en- 
courage the plumbers or utility com- 
panies to display the small commercial 
water heater. We believe that if the heat- 
er is being displayed, and if the plumber 
has an investment in the item, he will be 
aware of the commercial water heating 
market. Then when he sells the item he 
will become acquainted with its use and 
with the commercial field with which we 
are concerned. This campaign has met 
with a considerable amount of success, 
and there is every indication that plumb- 
ers are now becoming aware of the pos- 
sibility for sales and profits which they 
have formerly overlooked. It is our be- 
lief that because of the good gas load 
these water heaters provide, the plumber 
should be encouraged to seek out, sell, 
and install this type of appliance. 
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An interesting sidelight was found in 

romoting this market. An entree is 

ined in the restaurant by means of the 
spall water heater. As the plumber looks 
the situation OVET, he learns that the small 
water heater will not suffice and gradu- 
illy works the sale up to a larger unit 
which is correctly sized and which, of 
course, uses more gas. If he had come in 
originally with only the larger equip- 
ment, he would have received no con- 
jideration during that stage of the sale. 
From a recent mailing which was made 
‘aa small eastern city, eight return cards 
were received, and in only one of these 
was 2 small water heater sold; the other 
seven purchased were large units. 

More and more of the dishwashing is 
done today with machines. The saving of 
labor costs is a vital factor here and, of 
course, the particular washing job and 
the higher degree of sanitation obtained 
all encourage the purchase and use of 
dishwashing machines. We are con- 
cerned, for the most part, in the water 
heating field with the sanitizing rinse— 
that is what makes up the greater part of 
the load. That is where the 180° water is 
used. That is where the boosting is done 
—to bring previously heated water up to 
180°. There are three main types of ma- 
chines on the market, all of which have 
different rinse water requirements. 

About 70% of all dishwashing ma- 
chines are of the single tank, door type. 
In this machine a single rack of dishes is 
placed. The rack is washed with a 
pumped spray, the same water being 
pumped over the dishes repeatedly for a 
period of about 30 seconds. The tem- 
perature of this wash water should be at 
least 140° or slightly higher. At the end 
of the wash period the dishes should be 
allowed to drain for four or five seconds, 
followed by a rinse spray. This rinse 
sprays 170° or 180° water over the dish- 
es for a period of 10 seconds. The tray is 
then removed from the machine and an- 
other tray of soiled dishes is placed in the 
machine and the same procedure is re- 
peated. 

There are two sizes of these machines: 
the larger handles racks 20 in. x 20 in.; 
the small takes 16 in. x 16 in. racks. The 
tate of rinse flow on the larger machine 
is 9 gpm and on the smaller one about 
6 gpm. At the best rate, about 6 racks an 
hour can be run through these machines, 
but the dishwashing machine manufac- 
turers tell us that about 30 an hour will 
tesult under ordinary, good operation. 
If the temperature of the rinse spray is 
170°, and if the spray time is 10 seconds, 
and the proper rate of water flow is ap- 
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(For Distributor Selesmen) 


Goal of A. O. Smith Corp.’s “Beat the 
Bug” campaign was to get 400 new dealers 
to display the company’s Model 180 water 
heater and to sell 1000 of these heaters. 
Originally scheduled for Aug. 1 to Oct. 1, 
1951, the campaign was extended 60 days, 
to Dec. 1, because of a slow start resulting 
from late summer vacations. 

Registration forms were provided for 
dealers, distributors, and utilities to sign, 
pledging cooperation and agreeing to send 
out a mailing and follow-up telling restau- 
rant operators how the Model 180 will 
“beat the bugs” by furnishing the sanitiz- 
ing rinse for small restaurants, enabling 
the owner to comply with health require- 
ments. 

Here’s what A. O. Smith offered to do 
for those participating in the drive: 

For dealers. Sell the display heater for 
$25 less than regular price. Furnish a rea- 
sonable amount of promotional material 
for the campaign, including a heater dis- 
play card. Offer cooperative advertising. 
Furnish, at no cost, direct mail literature 
with the dealer’s name imprinted. Help 
in the formulation of a direct mail promo- 
tional program. 
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For distributors. Sell heaters placed on 
a dealer’s floor for display until Jan. 1, 
1952 at 10% below the normal price. Pay 
distributor salesmen a $2.50 bonus for each 
Model 180 sold during the campaign, in- 
cluding display models. Conduct meetings 
with dealer and distributor personnel to 
show how large volume heaters can make 
money for them. Furnish display cards for 
dealer floor displays, as well as a reason- 
able amount of literature. Furnish some 
help in making dealer contacts. 

For company salesmen. Pay $1 per 
Model 180 sold and shipped during the 
drive. 

The campaign, according to Donald 
Williams, Smith-Burkay products super- 
visor, approximately doubled sales of the 
Model 180. 

“Campaigns of this type are very encour- 
aging to us,’ Mr. Williams said, “in that 
they prove that even in a thin market, 
promotional sales drives can be carried out 
successfully, interest stimulated in the 
product, and measurable results obtained. 
In addition, such a campaign stimulates 
the entire commercial hot water heating 
field, and sales of other units also pick up.” 








plied, the bacteria kill will generally be 
99+ %, which is sufficient. 

There is no need.to use larger amounts 
of water or higher temperature water. 
If lower amounts are used, the bacterial 
kill will not be sufficient and the dishes 
will not dry properly without being 
toweled. This toweling process can cause 
recontamination and, of course, more la- 
bor is required. Often this saving of labor 
from toweling processes will offset ex- 
penditures for the equipment. 

The second type of machine is the rack 
conveyor type. These machines are usu- 
ally of larger capacity since the racks are 
moved through the machine, one after 
the other, passing through an area which 
throws a heavy wash stream of 160° wa- 
ter over the dishes which finally receive a 
spray of rinse as they are leaving the ma- 
chine. It is not possible for the dishes to 
be exposed to a 10-second rinse when 


they are passing through a curtain type . 


of 170° rinse spray; therefore, to effect a 
higher bacteria kill, the washing tem- 
perature in this type of machine is usually 
kept up to 160°, in accordance with the 
newer requirements of the National Sani- 
tation Foundation. There are some varia- 
tions from this type (e.g., such as the 
belt conveyor type of machine), but in 
any case the rinse spray on all of these is 
about all the same—about 5 gpm. 

In the past couple of years, there has 
also come into the market a machine 
known as the “front opening” or “under 
the counter” type. This was also designed 
for the smaller restaurant, and has a still 
different cycle. However, the demands 
of this machine are such that the small 
water heater supplying 180° water can 
furnish the requirements. Due to limita- 
tions on critical materials this machine is 
not being produced at this time, and it 
will probably not be made until more 
critical materials are available. 
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Among the first tests undertaken by 
the National Sanitation Foundation after 
it was established was the testing of dish- 
washing machines to determine proper 
design operation. The single tank. door 
type was the first tested, since it repre- 
sented 70% of all sales today. This study 
has progressed to the point where definite 
design specifications are now set up for 
the various types of machines and those 
machines meeting such requirements will 
bear a symbol “NSF,” similar in effect to 
the AGA seal. 

We shouldn’t overlook the needs of 
hand washing hot water methods either. 
There are still far more restaurants, par- 
ticularly the small ones, that use hand 
washing and hand rinsing than dishwash- 
ing machines. Requirements vary some- 
what in different localities on the sani- 
tization of hand washed dishes but, in 
general, they should be immersed about 
30 seconds in 180° water. This means 
that the vat must be kept up to tempera- 
ture. There is a tendency among oper- 
ators to reduce this temperature since 
working over such heat is uncomfortable. 

Hand spray rinses are also used for 
rinsing these handwashed dishes. There 
again, of course, 180° water is needed, 
and the operator should be taught to give 
the proper amount of time and care in 
spraying the dishes. There is a tendency 
in some states to look with disfavor on 
the hand spray rinse, because of the 
strong possibility of an inadequate rinse 
job. The hot water requirements for hand 
washing, if it’s properly done, will not 
vary greatly from those of the dishwash- 
ing machine. 


Manufacturers Will Help 


Dishwashing machine manufacturers 
and their representatives are, of course, 
glad to work with the gas company and 
commercial hot water heating equipment 
salesmen. They realize the importance 
of this equipment to the success of their 
machines. They tell us that 85% of their 
service calls on dishwashing machines are 
the result of inadequate hot water, either 
as tO amount or temperature. 

It is our belief that the data for sizing 
of gas equipment should be simple 
enough for anyone to use. In times past, 
when sizing equipment for a restaurant, 
it was necessary to go through many cal- 
culations that involved gallons of storage 
capacity, heater capacity, etc. In many 
cases, the plumber was lost in a maze of 
figures. As a result he didn’t figure at 
all; he either undersized or considerably 
oversized to be on the safe side. With 
the information that is available today, 
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these calculations are no longer necessary 
and it is only necessary to ask the restau- 
rant Operator two questions: how many 
people does he feed in the peak meal, 
and how long does it take to wash the 
dishes. From this information, the size 
of the storage tank and the size and/or 
number of heaters required can quickly 
be determined. Wide experience has 
shown that sizing by this shortcut is en- 
tirely adequate. 

The table is based on the fact that re- 
gardless of size or type of the dishwash- 
ing machine, about 1.8 gals. of hot water 
will be needed for each meal that is 
served. This includes that used for pre- 
paring the food, cleaning up after the 
meal, and washing the dishes and rinsing. 
About 55% of this water is used for rins- 
ing and must therefore be 170°. This 
means about 1 gal. per meal of rinse wa- 
ter. A factor of 1.3 is applied for elabo- 
rately served meals, and a factor of .7 is 
used where the restaurant serves light 
meals, such as at a hamburger stand, for 
example. 

We feel that these simplified sizing 
charts have helped considerably in the 
sale of commercial water heaters. 

Then there are other important mar- 
kets. The apartment house is one of 
these. The survey which we made dis- 
closed the interesting fact that the gas 
industry was selling only 1% of the large 
volume water heaters to apartment 
houses. This was surprising to us as we 
have known for a long time that the 
apartment house offers a good gas load. 
With the elimination of the use of the 
large boiler in the summer time, the 
elimination of coal, soot, and dirt in the 
boiler room, and sometimes labor, there 
appears to us to be a vast possibility in 
the conversion of present water heating 
equipment in apartment houses to that 
using gas. 

It is a little difficult to promote com- 
mercial water heating in this market be- 


cause of the varied locations of purchas- 


ers. Sometimes the apartment is owned 
by a real estate firm, sometimes an indi- 
vidual in a remote city. Often the care- 
taker who receives water heater promo- 
tion pieces is afraid of his job. There are 
few apartment house publications that 
one can use to tell the story. Nevertheless, 
the apartment house market should be 
pushed as there is a very low degree of 
saturation in it. 

The automatic laundry store offers an 
excellent load and a good load factor. It 
conflicts very little with the heating peak 
and does not coincide with the cooking 
peak. 


The sizing chart shown on 
opposite page is available from 
A. O. Smith Corp. and is adapted 
for use with that firm’s equi 
ment. Recommendations on par 
ticular models to use under yay. 
ing circumstances as determing 
by number of tanks, number » 
dishwashers, etc., are available 
for use with the chart. 








Water heating im tourist courts js , 
market which we are now Promoting. 
The growth of this type of housing has 
been tremendous since World War [I 
Furthermore, these are no longer cabins 
but rather are hotels on one floor, Th 
require good supplies of hot water. While 
this market does use a considerable num. 
ber of domestic water heaters, centrally 
heated water heating systems are being 
installed in increasing numbers and a big 
potential may be found here. 


Pools and Schools 


Swimming pools constitute a big mar. 
ket in the milder climates. While this 
will probably never be a large source of 
business in the northern climates, never- 
theless, as fine homes are built, inside 
swimming pools will be installed and, 
of course, they need to be heated in the 
winter. These definitely require com- 
mercial water heaters. 

The schools now offer a large market. 
With the heavy increase in birth rate, the 
construction of schools has jumped and 
will continue to increase. Unfortunately, 
schools are still not being built at a pace 
necessary to keep up with the increased 
birth rate. Today’s schools serve lunches 
in much greater volumes than before. 
School boards are very conscious of the 
need for sanitizing water and there is 
little difficulty in selling commercial wa- 
ter heaters to schools for the washing and 
rinsing of dishes. This market has really 
boomed and it appears that it will con- 
tinue to do so. 

There are many industrial processes 
using hot water—too many to enumerate. 
Most of them have excellent load factors, 
many at rates which are in the higher 
profit brackets. Most of these applica- 
tions need special handling, but there are 
many of them which are now using 
steam or some other fuel which could 
more profitably use gas. 

But the best opportunity in water 
heating today is still to “Beat the Bug!” 
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SIZING TABLE FOR SUPPLYING HOT WATER REQUIREMENTS OF FOOD SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 
N the All figures for the number of heaters and size of hot water storage tank specified below are based on raising all water 
from from the inlet or supply water temperature, shown in Columns F, G, H, or J, to 140° F, and boosting 40% of the 
apted 140° water to 180° for the sanitizing rinse in the dishwashing machine. 
quip. — F J 
| Par. E Where the tempera- Where the tempera- Where the tompere- Where the tempera- 
ture of the COLD ture of the COLD ture of the COLD ture of the COLD 
vary. TIME WATER SUPPLY will WATER SUPPLY will WATER SUPPLY will WATER SUPPLY will 
nined . - be NOT LESS THAN be NOT LESS THAN be NOT LESS THAN be NOT LESS THAN 
or length of period required to wash 40° F at all times 50° F at all times 60° F at all times 70° F at all times 
va of all the dishes for the meal Minimum Minimum Minimum . Minimum 
lable _ P a Water _ Water .-~ Water ites Water 
maximum number of persons torage orage orage 
Ww T 
served per meal Heaters | Required || Heaters | Recuired || Heaters | Required || Heaters | Required 
Required (Gals. ) Required (Gals. ) Required (Gals.) Required (Gals.) 
SECTION A 
— Find the required number of water 
heaters and size of tank in this sec- 
tion—where all dishes for the meal 
are washed in a single hour, or less, 
1 4 and the maximum number of per- 
sons served per meal is: 
ning - 200 or less 100 100 100 100 
ay HOUR 250 175 150 120 l 100 
.* DISH- 300 250 1 220 200 175 
abins 350 325 350 275 250 
WASHING 
They PERIOD 400 375 300 325 300 
Thile § 450 1 450 425 1 400 1 375 
on. OR 2 300 || OR 2 250 
rall 500 25 500 415 450 
7 OR 2 75 || OR 2 325 || or 2 275 || OR 2 225 
be. SECTION B 
1 big Find the required number of water 
heaters and size of tank in this sec- 
tion—where more than one hour 
but not longer than two consecutive 
hours are required to wash all dishes| 
for the meal and the maximum num- 
TWO ber of persons served per meal is: —— 
oil WASHING 400 200 150 100 80 
stu: SERIOD 450 275 200 150__ 100 
re 500 350 i 275 225 175 
side 600 475 425 375 i 325 
and, OR 2 175 OR 2 100 
the SECTION C 
om Find the required number of water 
pee heaters and size of tank in this sec- 
tion—where more tham two hours 
but not longer than three consecutive 
ket. hours are required to wash all dishes) 
for the meal and the maximum num- 7 
the ber of persons served per meal is: 
and THREE 350 or less 100 100 1 100 100 
500 150 100 100 100 | 
tely, HOUR 
Dace DISH- 600 275 200 125 100 
: WASHING 750 475 400 l 325 | 225 
rs PERIOD OR 2 100 
ches 900 650 600 550 450 
ore. OR 2 250 || OR 2 120 || OR2 | 100 || OR2 100 
the 1,000 2 400 2 250 2 150 2 100 
e is 1,200 2 625 2 Fe 2 425 2 250 
OR 3 100 OR 3 100 
i: 1,500 3 425 3 175 3 125 E 100 
and SECTION D 
ally Find the required number of water 
heaters and size of tank in this sec- 
'On- tion—where more than three hours 
but not longer than four consecutive 
hours are required to wash all dishes 
for the meal and the maximum num- 
SSES ber of persons served per meal is: 
ate. 600 or less ] 100 ] 100 ] 100 | 100 
ofs, FOUR 700 ] 225 1 125 1 100 1 100 
her HOUR 800 375 250 175 100 
me DISH- 900 525 400 325 175 
WASHING OR 2 100 | 
= PERIOD 1,000 650 550 500 325 
ing OR 2 125 OR 2 100 OR 2 100 
uld 1,200 2 350 2 175 2 100 2 100 
1,500 2 725 2 575 2 400 2 175 
oa OR 3 125__||_OR 3 100 
1” 1,800 3 300 3 125 2 850 2 575 
5 ' OR 3 125 OR 3 100 
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Financial 
OPS Intervenes in 


Northern Natural Case 


OPS last month filed with the Federal 
Power Commission a petition to intervene in 
the rate case in which Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha, is seeking a $10.6 million in- 
crease. The proposal was suspended by the 
commission in late January. OPS maintains 
that new rates would affect the cost of living 
of numerous domestic and industrial cus- 
tomers. 

FPC Presiding Examiner Samuel W. 
Jensch in January filed a decision allowing 
Northern Natural a 15.94% increase, which 
he said would yield a fair rate of return of 
6%. In the application concerned, North- 
ern had sought a $5.2 million annual hike. 
Mr. Jensch disallowed entirely another in- 
crease proposal by the company, amounting 
to about $3.2 million. 

Northern’s three proposals, totaling about 
$21 million annually, are all pending before 
the commission. 

A tariff proposed by Alabama-Tennessee 
Natural Gas Co., Florence, which would 
have increased rates by 14%, has been re- 
jected by FPC. The commission at the same 
time extended the firm’s interim tariff for 
two months, to March 31. 

Holding that the decision of the Califor- 
nia Public Utilities Commission, in its de- 
nial of a general gas rate increase, is confisca- 
tory and in violation of the state and federal 
constitutions, Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, has applied for a rehearing of 
its request for an increase that would yield 
$3,390,000 annually. 

The commission took the case under sub- 
mission on June 1, 1951, and on Jan. 22 
ruled that the company was earning a 5.8% 
return on a depreciated original cost rate 
base, which it deemed sufficient. The utility 
contends that this rate of return was arrived 
at arbitrarily and without proper considera- 
tion of the company’s financial requirements. 

New rate schedules have been filed in lieu 
of previous ones by two companies. Southern 
Counties is asking for a $90,000 annual in- 
crease in wholesale rates paid by San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co. Previously, Southern 
Counties sought a $276,000 increase. United 
Fuel Gas Co., Charleston, W. Va., has filed 
a tariff which reduces a proposed suspended 
increase from $8.7 million to $6.5 million. 
The change reflects a rate change of its sup- 
plier, Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Un- 
ited stated. FPC suspended the substitute in- 
crease, pending hearing and decision. 

A Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas Light Co. rate 
reduction which will cut about $345,000 a 
year from customers’ gas bills was ordered 
in late January by the state public service 
commission. The order took effect at the 
first meter reading after Feb. 19. The new 
schedule will permit a return of 6.2%, the 
commission estimated. 

Hearings were to get under way Feb. 6 on 
protests of several Oklahoma glass companies 
against proposed new industrial rates to be 
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charged by Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. The 
utility has filed new rates to apply to 125 
cities, reflecting a $3,224,662 annual in- 
crease granted on Jan. 11. The average resi- 
dential consumer's bill would be increased 
about 20%, if the state corporation commis- 
sion approves the schedule. 

Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Co. has 
filed an application with the public utilities 
commissions of Oregon and Washington for 
rate increases estimated to yield $3.5 million 
annually. On the basis of 1951 earnings, 
the company said its rate of return was less 
than 5%. 

A 12% rate boost will automatically go 
into effect April 1 for more than 220,000 
Pittsburgh customers of Equitable Gas Co. 
unless the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission intervenes. It was also thought pos- 
sible that the city of Pittsburgh would ask 
for a suspension of the rates to allow for 
public hearings. 

In mid-February, Tennessee Natural Gas 
Lines Inc., Nashville, applied to FPC for 
permission to increase its rates by $148,600, 
or 8.8%, for wholesale service to Nashville 
Gas Co. The company, which wants to make 
the rates retroactive to Jan. 1, said the boost 
is necessary because of increased cost of gas 








Selas Labs Inspected 


On Jan. 30, 15 Philadelphia Electric 
Co. industrial representatives inspected 
the laboratories of Selas Corp. of America 
to obtain first-hand information about 
the development and utilization of gas 
heating equipment. 

Selas engineers and technicians pre- 
sented summaries of techniques for ap- 
plying gas heating to a wide range of in- 
dustrial materials. Demonstrations in the 
laboratories illustrated the procedure 
followed in developing individualized 
equipment to meet specific requirements 
of industrial gas customers. An inspec- 
tion of the machine and assembly shops 
concluded the tour. 

Representatives from Philadelphia 
Electric included F. T. Brooks, manager 
of industrial engineering, and A. Casey, 
W. P. Graham, R. Gregory, H. P. Holz, 
H. H. Loomis, F. W. Marklin, A. D. Mar- 
shall, W. Morlok, J. E. Pittenger, H. H. 
Roth, C. H. Sawyer, F. C. Shermer, W. 
S. Sims, A. D. Spillman, and B. F. Street. 











from Tennessee Gas Transmission Go 
higher federal income taxes, and incres..; 
plant required to serve the Nashville one 
pany. 

The commission permitted Ohio Fue} C 
Co., Columbus, to substitute a natural : 
tariff which reduces its proposed suspended 
rate increase from about $2,470,009 to 
$1,270,000. Changes in proposed fates of 
Ohio Fuel’s supplier, United Fue] Gas Co 
were responsible for the revision. FPC aa 
pended the substitute increase pending hear. 
ing and decision. 


El Paso Fights City Tax 


Negotiations for a new contract between 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. and the city of F 
Paso had bogged down last month because 
of a clause which would allow the city to levy 
2% gross receipts taxes. 

E| Paso Natural serves a number of qs. 
tomers within the city through El Paso Gas 
Transportation Co., a subsidiary. Since 1928 
when the firm got the franchise for its sub. 
sidiary, its business within the city has grown 
considerably. 

Officials of the utility argue that the tay 
should be on transportation cost, not on sell. 
ing price. Gas sales are transacted outside 
the citv limits, they claim. 


Stock Divestment Ordered 


Electric Bond & Share Co. must get rid 
of its stockholdings in United Gas Corp., the 
SEC has ruled. The firm presently owns 
27% of United’s stock, which it acquired 
when Electric Power & Light Corp., a for. 
mer subsidiary, was liquidated. 

The New York utility is currently urging 
SEC to permit it to change into an invest 
ment company, and to find it exempt from 
the holding company act. The commission 
emphasized that its decision on the United 
Gas stock has no bearing on the investment 
company request, on which a final ruling is 
in the works. 


Financial Newsnotes 


November 1951 operating revenues of 
natural gas companies reporting to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission rose 22% over No- 
vember 1950, reaching $146,906,259. For 
the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 1951, reve- 
nues aggregated $1,540,212,446, 21.2% 
more than received during the previous 12 
months. Utility operating income was up 
14.2% in November, compared with the 
same month last year, and gas sales increased 


14.9%. 


Based on the average number of common 
shares outstanding during 1951, earnings 
per share of Pacific Lighting Corp. (San 
Francisco) common stock dropped to $3.55, 
a preliminary report shows. In 1950, earn: 
ings amounted to $5.88 per share. Gross 
revenues for the year increased 8.6%, op- 
erating expenses rose 15.6%, and taxes wefe 
up 8.1%. 


At the beginning of 1952, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York Inc. had an all- 
time record number of stockholders—159, 
647, or 6% more than the number reported 
a year earlier. The company reports that 
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a 
SAFETY SHUT-OFF VALVE 


Utilities § 


“Gas is Safe!” 


BECAUSE THEY GUARD THEIR PUBLIC 

















Pressure Shut-Off—Pressure forces 

diaphragm up, compressing pressure 

release spring, opening ball retainer 

fingers. Ball forms perfect seal in 
neoprene ring. 























Temperature Shut-Off—Fusible tip. 

telescopes into hollow adjusting 

screw at 200°, relieving pressure re- 

lease spring. ‘Fingers open and ball 
drops into neoprene seal. 


% Trade Mark 
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WITH ANOTHER H-B FIRST IN “SAFETY FIRST”’ 





You can INCREASE public acceptance 
of gas! How? This new, sure safety 
device prevents the disasters that are 
shocking the country. The POLY- 
TROL Safety Shut-off Valve—another 
safety ‘‘first’’ by Handley-Brown—pro- 
tects both public and utilities against 


® Explosions due to excessive pressure 
© Explosions due to excessive temperature 


AND this dual-safeguard is completely aute- 
matic! 


HOW DOES POLY-TROL WORK? 


This double-safety valve is installed upstream from 
your meters in schools, theatres, countless other 
public buildings where hundreds — thousands — 
gather. It’s two-bit life insurance for your resi- 
dential customers, too. The principle is the same. 
Over-pressure drops the ball instantly, shuts off 
service completely and AUTOMATICALLY! Gas 
cannot blow through and cause a disaster. In case 
of fire, exposure to 200° F. ambient temperature for 


approximately one minute or less cuts off service 
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completely and AUTOMATICALLY, ahead of the 
meter. Your meter can melt or fall apart! NO 
GAS CAN ESCAPE! 


WHAT DOES POLY-TROL 
PROTECTION COST? 


Peanuts! The prevention of just one disaster — such 
as a school explosion — pays for installation through- 
out your system. And POLY-TROL installations in 
your public buildings alone provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for strengthening the good-will of potential 
and current consumers. 


OTHER POLY-TROL FEATURES: 


@ Eliminates need for curb cocks @ Can be used 
as a shut-off valve @ Reduces service calls @ Cuts 
fire runs by utility trucks and men @ Installs easily 
in minutes—no special tools or skill required 
@ Sizes available, 1”, 1%”, 2” @ Many industrial 
applications — Protects against over-pressure hazards 
— Reduces down time and accidents. 


INTERESTED? Then write for folder with full 
details. Say the word and we'll arrange a cone 
vincing demonstration by your Handley-Brown 
representative. 


co. 


JACKSON, MICH. 
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Pakistan delegate watches. 


UN Delegates Served 
From All-gas Kitchen 


United Nations delegates and person- 
nel are now taking their meals from a 
sparkling new all-gas kitchen. Installed 
in the modern Secretariat in New York, 
the kitchen is serving as many as 4000 
persons each day, 750 at a time, through 
a new cafeteria and dining room. 

Almost the entire fourth floor is de- 
votéd to eating facilities. The kitchen 
itself occupies 9000 sq ft, and is equipped 
with a huge bank of gas ranges and 
ovens, steamers and steam kettles, mixing 
vats which can hold more than 100 gals. 
of cake or bread dough, and five cold 
storage closets, each as big as a small 
auto-trailer. Eighty cooks and other 
kitchen personnel man the facilities. 

Five million cubic feet of gas will be 
used in the 15 ranges, broilers, roasting 
ovens, and grills, toasters, and baking 
ovens. 
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Visitor from Free China samples soup ladled up by Head Chef Laparcerie, as 
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Capacious gas baking ovens turn out 
breads and pastries to serve 4000 diners 
daily. 








67% of the outstanding shares are held by 
individuals, who represent 94% of the stock- 
holders. Some 49% of the total stockholders 
are registered in women’s names, and they 
hold 30% of the outstanding shares. 


Regulation 


Proposed Utility Rules 
Revised By NARUC 


As a result of conferences between engi- 
neers from the National Assn. of Railroad 
& Utilities Commissioners and an AGA 
operating section committee headed by H. 
Bruce Andersen, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., NARUC’s “Proposed Uniform Rules 
for Gas Utilities” have been revised and pre- 
sented for consideration. | 
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The newly proposed rules include the fol- 


lowing sections: 
1. General. Scope and application. 


2. Definitions. Commission, gas main, gas 
service, gas utility, customer, cubic foot, 


British Thermal unit, therm. 


3. Continuity of Service. Record of in- 


terruptions, accidents. 


4. Quality Control. Testing equipment 
and facilities, heating value, heating value 
tests —- records and reports, calorimeter 
equipment, gas odor, purity of gas, delivery 
pressure, pressure testing and maintenance 


of standards. 


5. Meters. Use of meters, location, accu- 
racy at installation, initial tests, periodic 
tests, tests by request, test referee, standard 
methods of testing, meter testing equipment, 


records of tests, meter records. 


6. Customer Relations. Information to 


customers, utilization by customers, deposi 
service requests, meter reading and bill form 
adjustment of bills for meter erro, t 
schedules—rules and regulations, change 
character of service, discontinuance of on 
ice, reference to commission. 7 
7. Regulations Governing Design ang 
Construction of Plant. Regulators, main ex 
tensions, installation of services, tempor 
service, ‘gas shutoff cocks. ay 
8. System Operation and Records. Mans 
and records, operating records, maintenang 
and operation of facilities, availability of 
records, reports to the commission. 


Five Pipeline Projects 
Get PAD Priority Aid 


Early last month, the Petroleum Adminis. 
tration for Defense announced that five mp. 
jor natural gas pipeline projects had beep 
allocated 174,520 tons of large diamete, 
pipe for the second quarter of 1952. The 
projects, to be completed in the second oy 
third quarters at a total cost of $307,776,500, 
will have an aggregate capacity of 1917 
MMcf daily. 

Priorities assistance was provided for the 
following: 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.—63,72 
tons of pipe for extension of existing Gulf 
coast-to-Buffalo line to the New York-Massa. 
chusetts boundary, together with loops. Cost, 
$64,540,000. Capacity, 250 MMcf daily, 

United Gas Pipe Line Co.—61,000 tons 
of pipe for 1018 miles of line from the 
Gulf coast to Kosciusko, Miss. and Montoe, 
La. Cost, $116 million. Capacity, 920 MM¢d 
daily. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Co.—13,300 
tons of pipe for its 826-mile line from Kos. 
ciusko to Connellsville, Pa., which will sup- 
ply the Appalachian region, and later, New 
England. Cost, $74,815,000. Capacity, 382 
MMcf daily. 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp.—25,000 
tons of pipe to extend and loop its Texas. 
Ohio system. Cost, $46,126,000. Capacity, 
260 MMcf daily. 

Lone Star Gas Co.—11,500 tons of pipe 
for a 100-mile line from storage fields to 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area. Cost, $5,795, 
500. Capacity, 105 MMcf daily. 


Milwaukee Heating Probe 


An investigation into unauthorized use of 
natural gas for spaceheating in the Milwau- 
kee area was ordered last month by the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission. Hear- 
ings were scheduled to begin Feb. 21. 

The probe was prompted by complaints 
that unscrupulous contractors have been in- 
stalling spaceheating units in defiance of 
the commission’s ban on new installations. 
Steps to shut off gas to consumers now fe 
ceiving it without authorization were to be 
held up pending the outcome of the investi- 
gation. 


Texas Oil Field Closed 


As a result of excessive flaring of casing: 
head gas, the Texas Railroad Commission 
has ordered the Fort Chadbourne oil field in 
west Texas closed down. The commission’ 
allowable production for the field was 17, 
000 bbls of oil per day, and the group's ef- 
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EATIN THAT COUNTS 
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The test of an apple is in the eating. You’ve got to bite 
it before you know what’s inside. 





What’s inside an. oven heat control is important, too. 
Look inside a Robertshaw Model BJ Oven Heat 
Control and you find the priceless know-how gained 
in making more than 14 million units of a single type 
for a single purpose. You find 51 uninterrupted 

years of experience manufacturing dependable 

heat controls... extensive research and engineering 
facilities... specially designed machines that perform 
up to 50 automatic operations on a single 


‘kobets haw MODEL BJ valve-body casting. 





Oven Heat Control These are the qualities you find in every Model BJ, 
Both halves of the stainless steel diaphragm 
are used to actuate the stroke. This gives P lus the Robertshaw trade-mark wa ” well known 
maximum movement without overstressing that consumers ask for it by name, time and again, 
caceemee wherever appliances are sold. 


In Home and Industry, EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 


Kobvitshaw-Fulton 


CONTROLS COMPANY + GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








Robertshaw Thermostat Division, Youngwood, Pennsylvania * Grayson 
Controls Division, Lynwood, California * Fulton Sylphon Division, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee * American Thermometer Division, St. Louis, Missouri ° 
Bridgeport Thermostat Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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gineers estimated that 11 MMcf of gas per 
day was being flared. 

The order shutting down all production 
in the field will remain in effect until the 
operators can prove that pressure mainte- 
nance is not feasible, or until they can show 
that such maintenance is “being undertaken 
in a diligent manner.” 

There are about 225 wells in the field, 
which is located in Coke and Runnels coun- 
ties. 


Manufacturers 





Canadian Division Formed 


Canadian Meter 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. division of 
American Meter Co., 
has announced that 
Barchard Engineer- 
ing & Equipment, 
Edmonton, Alta., 
which has represent- 
ed the company in 
western Canada since 
1949, is now oper- 
ating as the western 
division of Canadian 
Meter. F. M. Barchard has been appointed 
manager of the new division, which will 
operate in British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Manitoba, making the engi- 
neering, sales, service, and production re- 
sources of Canadian Meter and its parent 
available to customers in these provinces. 





F. M. Barchard 


Price Reductions Made 


Price reductions of from $10 to $20 on 
all current models of gas-fired floor furnaces, 
as well as comparable reductions on three 
wall heater models, have been announced by 
Coleman Co. Inc., Wichita, Kan. 

The reductions were made “in order to 
build the strongest dealer organization in 
the heating industry prior to the inevitable 
return of highly competitive selling.” 

Coleman has also added several new mod- 
els to the 1952 line, including larger capac- 
ity furnaces for use with Blend-Air or con- 
ventional forced warm air heating systems, 
and a new 53,000-Btu output oil space 
heater. 


Webster Holds Conference 


Some 100 representatives of Webster En- 
gineering Co. from 26 states and Canada at- 
tended the sixth annual sales and engineer- 
ing conference held at the firm’s home office 
in Tulsa, Jan. 10 and 11. 

Presiding over the meeting was L. S. Rea- 
gan, vice president and general manager. 
Frank H. Adams, president of Webster and 
of Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, pre- 
sented the opening address. 

Instructions on basic combustion, and 
discussions and presentations of Webster 
burners were features of the program. 


Newsnotes" 


Merger of Stacey Bros. Gas Construction 
Co., Cincinnati, with Dresser Equipment 
Co.’s Columbus (Ohio) division was an- 
nounced last month. The two concerns, both 
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owned by Dresser Industries Inc., will do 
business as Dresser-Stacey Co. with the Cin- 
cinnati plant designated as the Stacey divi- 
sion and the Columbus plant as the Ideco 
division. Eric A. Flaschar is president of the 
consolidated operation. 


Peerless Manufacturing Corp., Louisville, 
has opened a fireplace fixtures and gas heat- 
ing equipment showroom at 1150 Broadway, 
New York, for the convenience of buyers 
shopping in that city. R. H. Mitchell, New 
York-New England representative, will be 
in charge. The company will continue to 
maintain its display in the Merchandise Mart 
in Chicago. 


Owen Engineering Services, Carbondale, 
Ill., has been appointed by Welsbach Corp., 
Kitson Division, Philadelphia, to represent 
the firm in southern Illinois and southern 
Indiana among gas, electric, and water utili- 
ties in these areas. In addition, Owen will 
cover plumbing, heating, and industrial 
wholesalers, as well as manufacturers of 
original equipment. 


Selas Corp. of America, Philadelphia, has 
announced the opening of a Pittsburgh office 
at 3829 Willow Ave. John L. Wilson, who 
has represented Selas in the area for the past 
three years, will direct the new office. 


Miscellany 


Brooklyn Union Changeover 


Set for March 6 


Conversion to straight natural gas in two- 
thirds of Brooklyn and half of Queens is set 
to begin on March 6. Involved in the six- 
month Brooklyn Union Gas Co. program 
are more than 900,000 customers with 2 mil- 
lion appliances. Cost of the change is esti- 
mated at $21 million. 

Radio-equipped vehicles to be used on the 
job will include two prowl cars to spot check 
premises to make sure no unconverted ap- 
pliances are burning natural gas, a holder 
distribution car to check gas pressures, and 
four mobile machine shops to repair dam- 
aged appliance parts or make new ones. 

The utility's CGI (can’t get in) group ex- 
pects to have 50,000 cases turned over to it 





‘Wrong Guess’ Complaints 


When residents of Miami Beach, Fla. 
received their Jan. 1 gas bills, the switch- 
board at Peoples Water & Gas Co. was 
swamped with complaints. A meter read- 
er who made up for his inexperience by 
guessing at the volumes of gas used was 
blamed for the turmoil. 

A gas company official admitted that 
the meter reader simply didn’t know his 
business, despite the fact that he read 
about one-third of the Miami Beach me- 
ters during the first two weeks of Decem- 
ber. All the complainants were over- 
charged, but utility spokesmen expressed 
the belief that many persons were also 
undercharged. 

A complete audit of the firm’s books 
was being planned. 











after adjusters have exhausted al] k 
means of obtaining entrance to cusaale 
premises. It has been estimated thar 
company will receive about 1 million calls 
from customers during the changeover 

A new quality control group has 
formed as part of the customers Service de 
partment to insure the best possible conver. 
sion job. Some 40 men trained in Convers} 
techniques and field work will spot chet 
about 10% of the domestic and commercia] 
appliances and 40% of the conversion bur 
er installations. 7 

Conversions & Surveys Inc. wil] handle 
the changeover, in cooperation with Brook 
lyn Union employees. The utility recently 
held ‘two meetings to inform employes 
about conversion plans. 


ConEd Meter Test Shows 
Inaccuracy in Westchester 


In a test of 8272 gas meters in Weg. 
chester, N. Y., Consolidated Edison Co, re- 
cently discovered that 26% were too fas 
and customers were being overcharged, while 
others were running slow, resulting ina loss 
to the company. 

When natural gas was introduced, leather 
diaphragms of old meters became too 
and did not function correctly,so diaphragms 
of synthetic materials will be used to combat 
shrinkage. ConEd engineers estimated that 
180,000 meters in the county would have to 
be tested and, if necessary, receive new dia. 
phragms and other improvements. 

To prevent similar difficulty in Proyj. 
dence, R. I., which is scheduled to change to 
natural gas in the fall, the state house of 
representatives last month adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the public utility administra. 
tor to obtain information from Providence 
Gas Co. about the condition of leather dia- 
phragms in meters, which are said to be the 
same type as those which caused trouble in 
New York. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
Puts Music to Work 


For 30 days Milwaukee ( Wis.) Gas Light 
Co. tested a ‘““Music.at Work” program to see 
if employees would like to hear recofded, 
lyric-less selections during the working day. 
Loud speakers were installed on three floors 
which included the areas where most em- 
ployees gather and work. 

A questionnaire was sent out at the end 
of the trial period to get reatctions to the 


* plan. Nine out of ten indicated that the 


music made their work more enjoyable and 
that the melodies did not distract them. The 
majority reported a “noticeable decrease in 
fatigue,” and the words “pleasant” and “re- 
laxing’” were repeated on the questionnaires. 

At the end of the test period, the company 
added two speakers in the cafeteria and three 
on other floors. 


Navy to Use Plastic Pipe 


Plans to install plastic piping in several 
minesweepers now being built have been 
completed by the Navy as a result of af 
eight-month sea test aboard a destroyer es 
cort. Copper and nickel are used extensively 
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A full range of intermediate heats when and you sell the gas r q nge 


wide spread of heat is needed. 















Here’s how you can prove gas offers new surface cooking 
economy at about 4 the fuel normally used. 


Show how only gas ranges equipped with the modern ‘‘Alltrol Center 
Simmer’ have a complete range of selected cooking heats, from the instant- 











starting full flame down to the tiny keep warm. 
Turn the Alltrol to ‘‘On’’. . . explain how this full flame brings food to a 
a efficient “Conter Simmer quick boil. Then turn to ‘‘Center Simmer’. . . emphasizing the Click . . . point 
at maintains boiling in any covered vessel. . , man ona 

out how this small center heat will maintain an even boil in any covered vessel, 
using only a third of the gas ordinarily consumed with other surface cooking 
burners. Why? Because here is controlled heat, in just the right amount, 
directed into the vessel, not up around it. Modern ranges cook food—not 
the cook. 
Don’t forget the “‘Alltrol Center Simmer”’ is faster, too, as less water is needed. 
Foods are more nutritious because essential vitamins and minerals are not 
Click...a gentle ‘*Keep Warm’’ heat... violently boiled away and poured off with excess water. 


without further cooking. 
ae Write for names of Gas Ranges Featuring “ALLTROL CENTER SIMMER” 


®Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


sear vow 10 | K{ARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 


SELL MORE GAS 




















RANGES’’ 8562 VINCENNES AVENUE e CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
Address: Dept. 32G ‘}ALLTROL CENTER SIMMER’’ MAKES GAS THE WINNER 
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New Tool 
for the 
Gas Industry? i 


















PITMAN 


YORALIET 


LOW COST 
HYDRAULIC TRUCK-CRANE 





i Fits on the Frame of Any Truck, 
114 Tons or Larger! 









@ Hydraulic Power Swings 
and Lifts Boom! 


@ Lifts up to 6,400 lbs.! 
@ Boom Telescopes from 12 to 17 to 22 feet! 
@ Requires Only 40” Behind the Truck Cab! 









Hydra-Lift was designed and developed by a pipeline con- 
tractor who needed a low-cost versatile crane. It is now in use 
all over the country for handling, stringing, laying pipe. Hydra- 
Lift loads the pipe onto its own truck bed; the loaded truck 
then moves to job site at normal truck speeds; once on the job, 
the crane is right at hand to string the pipe and lay it. 


Handling pipe, fittings, valves, meters . . . gas Companies 
are finding dozens of other uses for inexpensive, versatile 
Hydra-Lift. Write today for full details, including name of 
nearest distributor. 


PITMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


300 West 79th Terrace Kansas City, Missouri 
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in present shipboard piping systems wher 
corrosion resistance to sea water is essentia! 

Advantages of plastic piping, as cited by 
the Navy, include the following: (| ) bee 
installation costs, once quantity production 
is begun. (2) Lower maintenance on 
Tests aboard the destroyer escort indicated 
that for many purposes plastics outlast oil 
In compartments where the air was yen 
hot, the plastic pipes did not corrode or Pee: 
(3) Resistance to corrosion and shock. 


Sales and Promotion 


SoCal "Know and Show” 


Dryer Drive Underway 


When Southern California Gas Co.’s (Lo, 
Angles) “Know and Show” camapign end; 
on April 1, every person in the utility’s ter. 
ritory should be familiar with the advap. 
tages of the automatic gas clothes dryer. Tha 
is, if he didn’t learn all about it during the 
company’s two previous campaigns (see 
GAS, Jan. 1951, p. 47 and Oct. 1951, p.58). 

Primary objective of the current promo. 
tion is to provide employees, dealers, and 
salesmen with a brush-up on the gas dryer 
and to have them turn in prospects or sales. 

A series of meetings for company person. 
nel was held before the campaign was 
launched Feb. 1. Personal efforts are being 
augmented by newspaper, radio, and outdoor 
display board advertising, and the distribu. 
tion of sales kits to dealers. 

In a system-wide “telequiz’’ contest, all 
dealers and salespeople registered for the 
campaign will be telephoned at least once 
during the promotion. They will be ques- 
tioned regarding features of the automatic 
gas clothes dryer, and prizes will be awarded 
for the most effective sales talks. 





Spring Style Show Opening 
Set for Next Month 


Next month the $6 million AGA-GAMA 
spring style show of automatic gas ranges 
will get under way. Full-page, four-color ads 
in the April 17 issue of Life and the May 
issue of Woman’s Home Companion — as 
well as 17 color pages in 12 national maga- 
zines during April, May, and June — will 
announce the campaign to the public. 

Specific targets of the 1952 drive are the 
15 million users of “over-age” cooking ap- 
pliances, from 12 to 40 years old. 

More than 400 utilities, 50 gas range 
manufacturers, and thousands of department 
stores, furniture stores, and appliance deal- 
ers will participate in the promotion, Chief 
tie-in is the MGM musical, ‘Lovely to Look 
At,” starring Kathryn Grayson, which will 
be released in April. Miss Grayson will be 
featured in advertising, posters, and displays. 


Chicago Reports '51 Sales 


More than 1,175,000 gas ranges have been 
sold in Chicago since 1937, the 15th annual 
survey conducted by Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., in cooperation with appliance 
dealers and manufacturers, reveals. 

During 1951, 92,900 ranges were if- 
stalled, along with 10,420 gas refrigerators, 
33.638 automatic gas water heaters, and 
9000 clothes dryers. 
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cy ad APPROVED e Increased Sales 

_ e Greater Profits 
EXCLUSIVE WITH EMPIRE ¢ Satisfied Customers 
“Tie FAMED The Sm £ere Line offers... 


Gas Low initial cost 
Economy of operation 
Minimum service calls 
Controlled comfort 


Ease of operation 
Dependability of fuel 
Safety of operation 
Long life of appliance 





All Models are Available for Use with Either Natural, Mixed, Manufactured, or L-P Gases 


STOVE COMPANY 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Gas FLOOR FURNACES 
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Program Announced For 
March 10-14 NACE Meet 


Four symposiums on corrosion in the pe- 
troleum industry are scheduled for the 
March 10-14 conference and exhibition of 
the National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers 
at Galveston, Texas. Two will deal with pro- 
duction corrosion problems, one with fre- 
finery corrosion, and the fourth with corro- 
sion in oil storage and transport facilities. 

Among specific papers to be presented are 
“Stress Corrosion Cracking of Steels Under 


Sulfide Conditions,’ ‘Cathodic Embrittle- 
ment of Tubing Steels,” ‘Methods of Cor- 
rosion Testing in the Oil and Gas Produc- 
tion Industry,” “Aluminum Alloys for Off- 
shore Pipelines,” and “The Role of Oxida- 
tion in Corrosion and Cathodic Protection.” 

Starr Thayer, cathodic protection consult- 
ant of Houston, and Earl A. Gulbransen, 
Westinghouse advisory engineer, have been 
designated to receive the 1952 Frank New- 
man Speller and Willis Rodney Whitney 
awards, presented annually by NACE. The 
Speller award is given for achievement in 
engineering, the Whitney award for science. 
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The story of the reward for a better mousetrap 
is proverbial. But the fact remains that most 
mice are still caught by this simple, economical 
and effective contraption. 


Gas purification is a parallel case. 


Iron Sponge, preferred for the removal of H.S 
seventy-five years ago, is still preferred today. 
And for these same reasons. . . simplicity, 
economy and effectiveness. 


Iron Sponge operates with high efficiency at 
high or low pressures, has excellent capacity 
and activity, gives long service between foulings 


and is simply and quickly regenerated. 


CONNELLY 7. Ja 
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Speakers Announced Foy 
26th New England Meeting 


Gasmen who gather at Boston's 
Statler for the 26th annual meeting of the 
New England Gas Assn., March 27-28 will 
hear a review of NEGA’s year by Clark 
Belden, managing director, as well] as ad. 
dresses by three association presidents: Louis 
Ruthenburg of GAMA, Gordon Howie of 
NEGA, and George F. Mitchell of AGA. 

Among speakers and subjects scheduled 
are “Promoting Safety in the Company,” by 
Robert Coleman, Consolidated of Baltimore. 
“Personnel Training and Development,” by 
Wayne Keith, New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; “Meeting Customer Seryice 
Requirements,” by Richard B. Barger, Hart. 
ford (Conn.) Gas Co.; “Trends in Instalig. 
tion Standards,” by C. George Segeler, AGA: 
and “Mass Market Merchandising,” by Al. 
bert McNamee, McCall’s. 

At the final session, R. J. Rutherford, 
Worcester ( Mass.) Gas Light Co., will serye 
as moderator for a panel on “Problems and 
Possibilities of the Househeating Load” 
Seven approaches will be considered: |oad 
forecasting, economics, rates, operating, sery. 
ice, utilities’ sales viewpoint, and manufac. 
turers’ sales viewpoint. 


Pennsylvania Group Holds 


Midwinter Sales Meeting 


A skit titled “There’s Selling to Do in 
’52,” presented by a group led by Gordon 
Jones of United Gas Improvement Co., set 
the theme for the Pennsylvania Gas Assn_’s 
midwinter sales conference held at Philadel. 
phia’s Benjamin Franklin hotel on Feb. 1. 
Some 400 gasmen attended. 

Equitable Gas Co.’s home service depatt- 
ment pointed up the comparative values of 
gas and electric appliances through a demon- 
stration, “Seeing Is Believing.” 

Other speakers and subjects included 
“Eastern Pennsylvania Gas Promotion” by 
Mr. Jones; “Salesmanship at the Crossroads’ 
by Howard D. Valentine, Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co.; and “Dealer Looks at the Gas 
Industry” by Mort Farr, National Assn. of 
Retail Dealers of America. 


Ignition System Report 
Given at AGA Workshop 


Home service representatives can help the 
industry to develop superior appliances by 
reporting field observations and submitting 
constructive comments, H. W. Geyer, direc 
tor of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co.'s fe- 
search and development laboratory in Los 
Angeles, told members of the AGA Home 
Service Workshop. The annual event was 
held Jan. 21-23 in Chicago. 

In outlining the current status of controls 
and ignition systems on modern gas ranges, 
Mr. Geyer said that while a nationwide field 
test of automatic ignition systems is now if 
full swing, it is too early to judge results. 
Although both gas and electric ignition sy 
tems may appear to be ready for the market, 
many problems still await solution, he stated. 

Among field conditions which perplex 
controls manufacturers, Mr. Geyer listed 
variances in gas composition, specific grav 
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Now! The smash hit of the show is 
packing ‘em in 
everywhere: 


Buyers called it the biggest gas range news 
in years! Dealers agreed it’s the hottest 
traffic-builder in the industry! 


And they were right! The fabulous Universal Marlboro with 
the exclusive Wheel-about cart is proving to be as sensational an 
attraction on dealers’ sales floors as it was at the Winter Market. 


Don’t miss this golden opportunity to cash in on the 


4 iu No. 1 sales “‘plus” of 1952! Order now for prompt delivery. 


A limited number 











of Universal Gas Range 





franchises are now available 
in certain localities. Write, 


wire or phone for 





complete information. 








it’s the exclusive new 


Clttveciied gas range...with the 
Wheel- about extra table top storage cart 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON CO., 700 N. Sacramento Blvd. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 











EXPERIENCED directors discuss home service with first-timers at workshop. Shown, from 
left, are Jane Johnson, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis; Ella Lambert, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co.; Jean E. Mutch, British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd., Vancouver; 
Betty Leonard, Savannah (Ga.) Gas Co.; Helen Nichols, West Texas Gas Co., Lubbock; 
Lyda Flanders, Worcester (Mass.) Gas Light Co.; Mildred Ann Smith, Nashville (Tenn. ) 
Gas & Heating Co.; and Catherine Allspaugh, Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service Co., 


Scranton. 


ties, burning characteristics, and distribution 
pressures; differences in installation and serv- 
icing practices; separate constructional and 
operational specifications of different appli- 
ances; and local preferences and prejudices. 
“An orientation course for new home serv- 
ice workers and a refresher course for the 
oldtimers” is the way Flora G. Dowler, Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, de- 
scribed the 1952 workshop. The AGA home 


service committee chairman opened the con- 
ference and outlined the program. 


New ideas in home service literature were 


reviewed by Lolita Harper, Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co. Dorothy Pearson, East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, reported increased in- 
terest in gas cooking in hospitals, hotels, etc., 
created by the addition of an institutional 
dietitian to her staff. 


A training panel, with Eleanor R. Morri- 





son, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, presiding, was a highlight of the 
conference. Two of AGA’s latest sound 
slide films were viewed: the Heart-Sayer 
kitchen, and the story of natural £as from 
well to appliance. 

Southern California Gas Co.'s succes. in 
conducting teachers’ institutes was related 
by Gladys B. Price, and Marjorie Chandle; 
Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto, discuss 
her company’s cooking classes for the blind 
Susan A. Mack, Boston Consolidated Ga. 
Co., and Margaret Doughty, Bendix Home 
Laundry Institute, staged a laundry promo. 
tion, and Mary F. Huck and Pauline Wheele, 
presented some of Ohio Fuel Gas Co.'s new 
promotion ideas, including the hot water 
puppet show which has been shown in Ohio 
schools. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., the hog 
company, arranged a tour of its kitchen, dis. 
play, and home planning departments. Cook. 
ing and refrigeration demonstrations were 
presented there by Dorothy Longmore, 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., and Julia 
Hunter, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas. 

W. J. Schmidt, AGA residential gas sec. 
tion chairman, forecast some new trends in 
the gas industry such as “cold” ranges and 
increased use of hot water. Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co.’s public relations work with stock. 
holders and investors was reviewed by Cath. 
erine Haigler. 


(Briefed version of several addresses ap. 
pear in “Convention Comment’ starting on 


pb. 69.) 














THATS RIGHT) 


1. Tightening torque 100 ft. lbs. 
2. Bending resistance 200 ft. Ibs. 
3. 

4. Tensile strength over 4000 lbs. 


> thread from gauge. 





S.E.I. Insulating bushings are made to these specifications: 


5. Threads A S A pipe standards, tolerance only plus or minus 
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All are pressure tested to 140 p.s.i. air for porosity. 
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IN C. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Plastic Products 


3030 W. Pafford 


P.O. Box 11068 


Fort Worth 9, Texas 
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Oklahoma Utilities Assn. 


Sets Convention Program 


Among events of special interest to gas 
and electric companies who will join in the 
34th annual convention of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Assn. at the Biltmore hotel, Okla- 
homa City, March 27-28, is an address on 
“Our Free Enterprise System” by D. A. 
Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
who is also president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Other subjects listed on the tentative pro- 
ram include: “Material Problems Facing 
the Utility Industries During the Year 1952” 
by Donald R. McClung, materials and equip- 
ment division director, Defense Electric 
Power Administration, Washington, D.C.; 
“Viewing Oklahoma Through the Eyes of 
the Investor,’ by Harold H. Young, East- 
man, Dillon & Co., New York; “Oklahoma 
Industrial Development,” by R. K. Lane, 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa; 
"Utility Systems in Western Europe,” by 
Walker L. Cisler, Detroit Edison Co.; and 
“Industry's Stake in Soil Conservation,” by 
Leon J. McDonald, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Soil Conservation Service. 

A tour of the Mustang power plant of 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., to be conduct- 
ed by D. S. Kennedy, president, is scheduled 
for the afternoon of the closing day. 

While the program is announced as ten- 
tative, all speakers listed have accepted their 
assignments, according to W. R. Wolfe, pro- 
gram committee chairman and association 
first vice president. Richard W. Camp, who 
was elected president of the association for 
1952, will preside over all sessions, assisted 
by Earl J. Newlin, vice president. 


Top Speakers Scheduled 


For Mid-West Convention 


Minneapolis will be the scene of the 47th 
annual Mid-West Gas Assn. convention 
which will get underway on March 31. The 
three-day program will cover gas supply, 
sales, promotion plans of manufacturers, the 
L.P. gas situation, public service commission 
viewpoint, home service, and accident pre- 
vention. 

Amos H. Abbott, Northern States Power 
Co. vice president and chairman of the as- 
sociation’s program committee, has an- 
nounced a schedule of speakers including 
George F. Mitchell, AGA president; H. 
Leigh Whitelaw; GAMA managing director; 
Lyle C. Harvey, Affiliated Gas Equipment 
Inc.; John Doerfer, Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission; Chester L. May, Lone Star 
Gas Co.; Lee Brand, Empire Stove Co.; Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland, General Motors; and 
Harold Jalass, Cribben & Sexton. 

The Radisson hotel will serve as conven- 
tion headquarters. 


Sales Confab Features 
PAR Plan Review 


A review of AGA’s PAR plan, now in its 
seventh year, will be presented by W. H. 
Ligon, Nashville (Tenn.) Gas Co., in a talk 
titled “Sound Off for Gas” at the April 7-8 
meeting of the Eastern Natural Gas Regional 
Sales Conference. More than $10 million 
has been spent in improving gas appliances 
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old R-C Meters in back- 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY 
WHEN YOU'RE MOVING GAS OR AIR 


Turbine-driven Centrifugal Gas 
Booster in public utility. Capacity 
14,000 cfm. One of many R-C 
units used by this old-time cus- 
tomer. 


You can’t afford to take chances when production and profits depend on 
maintained performance of blowers, exhausters, gas pumps or related 
equipment. So, we suggest that you check carefully the above factors 
before you make your final decision. 

If you are faced with a choice between Centrifugals or Rotary Positives, 
remember that only Roots-Connersville makes both types. From our 
exclusive dual-ability line, with capacities from 10 cfm to 100,000 cfm, at 
moderate pressures, most buyers can find a unit closely matched to their 
specific needs.. 

We’d like to remind you, too, that for almost a century we’ve built only 
blowers and related equipment. Our products have a long, happy record 
for outstanding, reliable, economical performance. Our vast reservoir of 
engineering experience is always at your service, to meet almost every 
industrial problem of moving gas or air. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


523 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 
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This R-C Positive Displace- 
ment Meter with capacity 
of 1,000,000, saves floor 
space for gas utility. Two. 


ground. 
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Exclusive New 
Quick-Opening 





Quadritype Die Heads 


ON THE NEW 






Pipe & Bolt if, 
Threading Machine | 





SE Cn I IO NINN rn 


Unequalled 
speed in 
pipe threading 


New ‘'500’’ Quadritype Die Head can be instantly adjusted 
from 1” to 2” regardless of position of quick-opening lever 
—and without removing dies or die head from machine 


* Also improved Dualtype Die Heads, one for 4” and 
3%’, one for 4%” and %’’, same instant size change 
right in the machine. | 

*% Also separate Monotype Die Heads available, %” 
to 2’’, bolt die heads, %4”’ to 2”. 

* All tools in the ‘500” thread, cut, ream independent- 
ly, and right up to chuck, swing out of way when 
not in use. 

* With a score of other sensational new features! See 
the new RIFAID “500” at your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY « ELYRIA, OHIO 
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and services under the PAR program 

The meeting, held by AGA’s resident; | 
gas section, is to be at the William P : 
hotel in Pittsburgh. Sales representative 
from seven states are expected to attend gn 

“What Can We Do About the Gas | 
dustry’s Real Competition,” a Presentatj : 
on selling automatic gas cooking, wil] be nae 
by Julius Klein, Caloric Stove Corp Phi 
delphia. = 

Television’s growing importance in sel! 
ing will be covered in Sellovision.” aa 
dress by Hendrick Booram Jr., McCa 
Erickson Inc. A new AGA packaged pene 
program to be offered by mid-195? will be 
outlined by W. D. Williams, Public Serv; 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, and dudes 
of the AGA dealer sales committee. % 


Lydecker Heads Committee 


Appointment of 
F. A. Lydecker, vice 
president of Public 
Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, as 
chairman of the gen- 
eral convention com- 
mittee for the 34th 
annual AGA meet- 
ing has been an- av 
nounced by George /£ 
F. Mitchell, associa- 4 
tion president. 


The convention is F. A. Lydecker 
scheduled for Oct. 27-30 in Atlantic City, 
and an exhibit will be held simultaneously 
by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. 
Planners of this biennial feature predict one 
of the finest exhibitions of gas appliances 
and equipment ever shown at an industry 
gathering. 





NGAA Substitutes Forums 


Because of the constantly increasing at- 
tendance at annual meetings of the Natural 
Gasoline Assn. of America, a new type of 
program will be followed when the 1952 
convention gets under way April 30-May 2 
at the Rice hotel in Houston. 

Morning general sessions will be replaced 
by a number of separate forums which will 
be held simultaneously for specialized 
groups. Frank Matheny, program committee 
chairman, has announced that plans are neat- 
ly complete for forums on the following sub- 
jects: high and low pressure gathering sys- 
tems, safety and personnel, traffic, fractional 
analysis, corrosion, absorption oils and efh- 
ciency, short cuts in design calculations, and 
liquefied petroleum gases. 

Afternoon periods will be general sessions 
with speakers whose topics will be of broad 
general interest. 


AGA Spring Meeting Plans 


James S. Moulton, program committee 
chairman for the AGA Natural Gas Dept. 
Spring Meeting to be held at the Biltmore 
hotel in Los Angeles, May 12-13, states that 
the program will be built around problems 
facing the industry in view of its tremendous 
post-war expansion, the current mobilization 
program, and recent events in the regulatory 
and legislative fields. 
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“convention 
comment 


Excerpts from talks delivered at the AGA 
home service workshop in Chicago, Jan. 
9]-23, For a brief general meeting report, 


turn to p. 64. 
Teachers’ Institutes 


@ Teachers institutes, a tradition in the 
‘ teaching profession, provide an oppor- 
tunity for a broader education in the specific 
Geld in which a teacher works and cover 
all phases of related teaching. Since home 
economics iS a specialized department of 
education, there has been little opportunity 
to provide these teachers with institute meet- 
ings particularly slanted to their field. Con- 
sequently, they attend sessions of general 
interest when they would prefer something 
pertaining more directly to the subjects they 
teach. 

Teachers’ institutes are a county adminis- 
tration project, except in areas where there 
are city systems large enough to justify self- 
administration. In either case, if a home 
service department is to present meetings at 
an institute, proper initial contacts are abso- 
lutely necessary to insure success. 

Most institutes are in the planning stage 
by no later than May. 

Originally, we planned eight topics and 
outlined them in detail. Our contacts 
studied the outline and made their selections 
of topics. A definite program was then 
worked out, outlined, and mailed to the ad- 
ministrators for their criticisms and sug- 
gestions. The subjects ‘Kitchen Planning,” 
“Equipment Selection,’ ‘Demonstration 
Techniques,’ and “Laundry Procedures” 
were the most popular, in the order named. 

Wherever possible, meetings were sched- 
uled in gas company auditoriums. 

Time is an important element in institute 
meetings. Meetings run from 1 to 3 hours, 
and since credit is based on time, it is im- 
perative that they begin and end on sched- 
ule. 

Don’t forget appropriate literature. 
They'll take everything you bring, and here’s 
your chance to do the sales pitch. 





Mrs. Eleanor Wiese (standing, right) and 
Gladys Price (seated, right) with Vivian 
Marshall, New Orleans, and Pauline 
Wheeler, Columbus, Ohio (center). 
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Rikesii Toots 
make good workers 
Better! 


Reikzs(i Wrenches 
ae 6”’ te 60” 
. A _ a End Pattern RIFEI(Ds 
\ , i 6’’ to 36” 





Guaranteed RIBEID 
wrench housing saves you 
repair trouble and expense 


% It’s an extra fast easy wrench to work with, too— 
handy pipe scale on hookjaw, adjusting nut spins 
easily to pipe size, comfort-grip handle. 





% Special alloy jaws both replaceable—won’t slip or 
lock on pipe. 

* Safe powerful malleable housing and I-beam handle. 

% Save money, make work easier— buy RIFAID,. 


world’s most popular pipe wrench, at your Supply 
House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY « ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Thermostet Valve 
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yrs® sai @ Long Trouble-Free 
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yrs ; @ Thermostat and Valve 
ye Available Separately 
at ‘ss JU @ Ruggedly Built 
TT} it @ Few Parts and Easily 
st ow Accessible 
st st © Built to Last 
at yt ‘ @ Tube Lengths 
ss" »v 4%, 62 and 82 in. 
ut sti 
TL 
qe vt qe In over twenty years of 
su ag buildi | 
1ST uit vilding gas controls we 
wh have never offered a prod- 
a uct which so rapidly gained 


. national acceptance. For 
, AN Water Heater Thermostats 

: on which you can DEPEND, 
specify UTILITY. 





THE UTILITY CONTROL 


{{t ARTY com: COMPANY 


832 EAST 108th STREET *« LOS ANGELES 59, CALIFORNIA 
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The Only Complete Reference Bek 
on Liquefied Gas Engineering, 
Installation and Operation 





352 PAGES of Technical 
Facts, Charts, Diagrams, 
Photographs, including Latest Processes and Materials 


CONTENTS: 


The Progress of the Industry 

The ABC of LP-Gas 

Properties of Hydrocarbons in LP-Gas 
Properties of Butane-Propane Mixtures 
Volume Correction Factors 

Analytical Determination. and Testing 
Natural Gasoline Plants, Recycling Plants, Oil Refineries 
Delivery by Truck, Rail, Water, Pipe Lines 
Storage Tank and Pressure Vessel Design 
Liquid Metering and ww - Systems 
Installing and Servicing LP-Gas Systems 
Semi-Bulk Systems 

Bottled Gas Systems 

Gas Utility Service from Central Plants 
Multiple Utility Service from a Central Plant 
Comparative Performance with Other Fuels 
Appliance Installation and Testing 

Domestic Applications 

Commercial Applications 

Industrial Applications 

Enrichment, Peak Load and Standby Uses 
Fuel for Internal Combustion Engines 
N.B.F.U. Pamphlet No. 58 (1947) 

Motor Carrier Regulations 

Unloading Tank Cars 

Marine Regulations 

LP-Gas Insurance 

Handy Tables for Field Use 

Flame Weeding 

Interchangeability of Other Fuel Gases with Natural Gases 
Bibliography 

Glossary of Terms 


$750 
Per Copy 
We pay postage on orders accompanied by check or 


money order. In California add 23¢ for sales tax. 


Orders from individuals must be accompanied by 
amount of purchase unless credit has been es- 
tablished. | 


SEND ORDER TO 


( A « 198 South Alvarado St. 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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All school people seem to prefer a meet- 
. which consists of a combination of 
z stration and lecture, such as consum- 
mtocation and “Kitchen Planning.” 
ef ec must be educational; don’t make 
the mistake of being too commercial or 
plugging a brand name. You won't be in- 
oo bee —Gladys B. Price 

Southern California Gas Co. 


Los Angeles 


Classes for the Blind 


An important, fascinating community 
« service our department recently shared 
in was cooking classes for blind women of 
Toronto. Last year a course in food prepara- 
ion, nutrition, care and use of kitchen 
equipment was presented. The classes were 
held twice a week for 12 weeks. . . 

The idea for the meetings originated in a 
request from the Canadian Institute for the 
Blind, and it was in the institute's head- 
quarters that the classes, for about 30 women, 
were held. 

The answer to the obvious question, “Do 
blind women really try to cook?” is that they 
certainly do, and they do it very well indeed. 

For top-of-range cooking, the blind can 
determine immediately when the flame is 
on. There is no guesswork, and the blind 
women show confidence when they are using 
a gas range. 

The broiler provoked a great deal of 
curiosity and enthusiasm. Because of their 
handicaps, these women required more spe- 
cific information on timing than women who 
have their vision. Visual judgment enters 
into this operation to a great degree. 

Oven rack placement is a simple matter. 
By counting the rack guides and learning 
rack positions, these women, I am sure, do 
a better food placement job than their sisters 
who can see. 

The oven heat control and minute minder 
on the stoves used have a type of Braille 
marking, which makes setting easy. The 
students were urged to have their own ranges 
marked in this manner. Both our company 
and range manufacturers are happy to do 
this for them at no cost. 

In food preparation classes, the group 
was divided into small sections of four or 
five, with a supervisor being assigned to 
each group. Outside volunteers helped in 
showing them where materials were to bé 
found, re-reading recipes, describing step- 
by-step sequence. Foods to be cooked should 
be simple and prepared in advance as much 
as possible to save time. 

—Marjorie T. Chandler 
Consumers Gas Co. 
Toronto, Can. 


Broiler Study 


e The home service committee is making 

a complete study on broiler instruction 
by investigating the activities of manufac- 
turers in this line. 

To get the project started last year, Isabel 
McGovern of Minneapolis Gas Co. studied 
the material available in instruction folders 
and catalogs. Of the 48 models represented, 
she found that 57% of the booklets gave no 
information on the proper position of the 
door in broiling; 28% recommended broil- 
ing with it closed, 15% with it open. 

As for preheating, about one-third rec- 
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TAMPER-PROOF GAS STOPS 





BRONZE ASSEMBLY NUT 
BRONZE “'D” WASHER 
STEEL RETAINING RING 
SKIRT HOUSING INTEGRAL PART OF BODY 
CAST IRON BODY 

CAST BRONZE PLUG 


AVAILABLE IN 


Black or Galvanized 


Flat Head Less Check 
Flat Head With Check 
Flat Head With Lock-Wing 


Sizes; %4°—1"—114"—11h"—2” 








il 


re BECAUSE OF -~ 
THESE FEArypeEs 


@Tamper-Proof Design with Non-Removable Plug. 





= Grade Gray Iron Body, Gas Service Bronze 
ug. 





@Steel Retaining Ring Prevents Removal of Plug. 


@Steel Retaining Ring Assembled to Bottom of 
Plug—Eliminates Possible Damage to Precision 
Ground Surface of Plug and Body. 


@Steel Retaining Ring Threaded and Staked to the 
Largest Metal Diameter on Bottom of Tapered 
Plug—Assures Retention without Distortion. 


® 
®@ Steel Retaining Ring Anchored without Drill Hole 
or Pin—Eliminates Possible Shearing of Plug. 


@Steel Retaining Ring Recessed and Inaccessible 
within Iron Body—Gripless and Shearless. 


@Plug and Body Precision Ground and Matched 
for Perfect Seating. 


@ Individually Tested Under Rigidly Controlled In- 
spection. 


@ Lubricated with a Compound of Greases Suitable 
for Use with Manufactured, Natural or Liquid 
Petroleum Gases. 


@ Obtainable in a Variety of Patterns. 


Write for Folder 120-C D 








Also STANDARD 


HEAVY PATTERN IRON BODY GAS STOP 








For Over 80 Years the Gas Industry has relied on HAYS Iron Body Gas Stops 


GAS SERVICE PRODUCTS 


HAYS MANUFACTURING CO., ERIE, PA. 
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ommended preheating at all times, varying 
from one to four minutes; another third rec- 
ommended preheating with some foods for 
periods varying with the type of food. The 
rest did not recommend it. 

Committee discussion indicated considera- 
ble variance in the opinions of home service 
personnel, so a questionnaire is being pre- 
pared to find out what each department is 
doing in explaining the broiler and what 
kind of advice is being given. 

These questionnaires will provide a start- 
ing point from which the committee can 
proceed toward the goal of bringing uni- 
formity to broiler instruction. 

—Eleanor V. Wiese 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Investors’ Relations Luncheon 


One of the outstanding features of the 

company’s investor relations program 
is what we call the investors’ luncheon. 
About four years ago our company set to 
work on a program to better inform present 
and prospective investors—insurance com- 
panies, analysts, financial. writers, brokers, 
commercial banks. Under this program, in- 
vestors are issued personal invitations (de- 
livered by company officers in person) to a 
series of luncheons at which officers are in- 
troduced and identified and a survey of the 
company’s status is given by the president. 


It was decided, a couple of years ago, that 
every type of major appliance should be on 
display in the hotel banquet room where the 
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The finest grade virgin lamb skin is used 
exclusively in Lancaster Metal Rim 
Diaphragms. Utmost care in leather selection 


for longer service life ee f 


lialher 
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assures uniformity of leather thickness. This high quality 
leather is specially tanned by the re-chrome process 

to retain soft, flexible qualities that mean better service. For 
extra long life, the leather is treated with LMPCO 


special formula diaphragm oil which stays in the leather over 


a 10 year period. Write today for sample and prices. 





METER PARTS CO. 




















Marjorie Chandler (right) with Lolite 
Harper, Cincinnati; Mary Huck, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and Dorothy Pearson, Cleve. 
land. 


luncheons were being held. In 1951 th 
logical step of connecting the appliances and 
showing them in action was taken. Home 
service women were asked to act as hostesses 
at the pre-luncheon cocktail hour and to 
demonstrate the features of the appliances to 
make them an actual part of the meeting, 
The idea proved to be an excellent icebreak. 
er. The guests were immediately interested 

We found that, after tasting the Canapes 
which were prepared, they wanted the req. 
pes, so we printed them on a folder which 
doubled as a place card. 

After the president’s talk and the question. 
and-answer period, we presented kinescopes 
of our twice-weekly television cooking 
shows. We felt our guests would be partic. 
larly interested in this phase of promotional 
and advertising activities. The kinescope was 
a five-minute condensation of our regular 
30-minute show, with the key points of the 
demonstration and commercial preserved to 
keep the theme intact. 

—Catherine Haigler 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


Information for New Families 


Of the 40 million families in this coun. 
try, almost half are classed as “new,” 
“New” is assumed to signify “established 
within the past five years.” Furthermore, it 
is estimated that there will be another | 
million new families establishing homes in 
1952. It is a constantly recurring market, 
a survey we conducted at Today's Woman 
several years ago shows that the years im- 
mediately after marriage are definitely the 
buying years. 

The young families greatly need the help 
and guidance you can give. They are inde- 
pendent and self-reliant in their think- 
ing—all they ask is an opportunity to get 
the information they want. Plan some of 
your programs especially for them, so that 
they will learn to rely on you and have con 
fidence in the services you give. Give them 
help in learning how to simplify their work 
in the kitchen; show them proper kitchen 
storage; explain, simply, the three work cet- 
ters in this connection. 

Give them good buying information on 
kitchen utensils as well as major equipment. 
They want to be told what to look for when 
they go out to buy, both for useability, good 
design, and durability. 

—Ruth Gaffney 
Home Equipment Editor 
“Today's Woman” 
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Fact: With over 40 million cars... 

more than a mile of road for 
every square mile of area... and over 250,000 gas- 
oline stations along those roads . . . the people of 
the U.S. have achieved freedom of personal mobil- 
ity beyond anything even imagined anywhere else. 









Question: 


pao : = ™ Who worked out the plan under which 


this was achieved? 


RABIES “Sopcorme tae ae 
wha oF . 
RE ie me, 25 serra pea BET, a 
\ Ph, ee i 9 
ee 











Answer: No one did and no one 


could. It is the product 
of a process, not a plan. It came about through the 
American process of open, strenuous competition 
in the automotive and petroleum industries. It’s 
the kind of accomplishment which only such com- 
petition can produce . . . and let’s not forget it! 


Re 


Pay ft , ee iadliaig hoe 





This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this magazine in coopera- 
tion with National Business Publications, Inc., as a public service. This material, 
including illustration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city adver- 
tisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches or in any other manner. 


The competitive system delivers the most to the greatest number of peeple 
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ANDREWS has been appointed New York 
district sales manager. He succeeds M. J. 
HARPER, recently promoted to sales coordin- 
ator for the Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia territories. Mr. Andrews has been 
Pittsburgh district manager, Nordstrom 
Valve Co., for the past seven years. 





NICHOLAS H. RICHFIELD has replaced 
the late Walter Wehner as manager of the 
application selling department, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., Pitts- 








Tom Slick 





burgh. Associated with the firm since 1938, Cy Edwards 
he has been a member of the department _, . Roper ... ee 
he now heads since it was established in 
1949. American-Standard has also an- Appointment of a merchandising directo, 
W. S. Andrews N. H. Richfield nounced the appointment of WILLIAM A. and expansion of its field staff have been ap. 
. Rockwell American-Standard BAUER, director of the foreign division, to nounced by Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, 
Following reorganization of Rockwell the company’s operating committee, which Ill. Cy EDWARDS, general advertising map 
Manuacfturing Co.'s (Pittsburgh) sales functions as an advisory board to the presi- ager for the past seven years and advertising 
structure into five regional areas, W. S. dent on policy matters. manager of the Roper pump division for the 


| previous nine years, is the new merchandis. 
ing director. He will coordinate activities 
— — : of the sales, merchandising, and advertising 
| departments and implement many new mer. 
| chandising services. 
| Field staff promotions and additions jp. 
| clude the following: GEORGE BALpwy 
| from San Francisco to Mid-Eastern division 
| 
| 
| 








Capaci ty jE oem" / 


manager; LEO SHIBLEY from Los Angeles 

representative to San Francisco division man. 

ager; HARRY BOOTH from Southern Cajj. 
| fornia Gas Co. sales supervisor to the Roper 
| staff in Los Angeles; R. F. HAMMACK from 
| southeast Texas district manager to Texas. 
| New Mexico division manager; WILLIAM 
WEILL as eastern representative; TIMOTHY 
E. O’CONNOR from western division service 
| manager to Los Angeles; and PIERRE VINET 
| JR. to replace Mr. O'Connor. 





Election of TOM SLICK to the board of 
Added capacity af crifical directors has been announced by Dresser In- 
points can solve trouble- dustries Inc., Dallas. Mr. Slick is a well 
some contro! problems — in | known oil capitalist, philanthropist, and 
gas, too! | founder of the Foundation of Applied Re. 
| search, Institute of Inventive Research, and 
the Southwest Research Institute, all noted 
-—* for scientific research in specialized fields. 


Model RV-50 MAXITROL Gas Regulators in . iets a del 

ALL 34,4! ° . ; O , -year-oO ounder 

both 4" and %" pipe sizes -now — | and head of J. H. Holan Corp., Cleveland, 
extra’’ in the form of added capacity! 

‘ ; , has been elected a member of the Young 
Higher ratings were awarded by the AGA in Presidents Organization of New York. To 
December, 1951. The higher ratings appear be admitted to the group, a man must have 
for the first time in the January, 1952 issue | become president of an industrial or service 


of the AGA Directory. O!d and new capacities corporation doing a $1 million gross annual 
are shown below: business, or employing at least 50 persons, 
before reaching the age of 39. 





CAPACITY RATING (A.G.A. Listed) 





Cu. Ft./Hr. at Btu ‘Hr. Gases Btu ‘Hr. Gases RUSSELL Fi. COE has been appointed “ 

3 Pressure 800 Btu ‘Cu. Ft. Sinn: Shaan represent the Tapecoat Co., Evanston, IIl,, in 

Drop 0.6 or More 800 Btu/Cu. Ft. | Ohio, West Virginia |. 

Sp. Gr. Gas (Natural Gas) (Mfd. Gas) . _— and —— Pennsy 

vania. He was formerly associated with 

FORMER RV-50—1."" 252 TT 126,000 Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. and with 


RATING RV-50— 34°’ 253 187,200 126,500 | Pipe Line Service Corp. Mr. Coe will head- 
quarter in Pittsburgh. 


PRESENT { RV-50—1/.“ 270 yitlemelele) 135,000 


RATING RV-SO—%" 270 200,000 135,000 | Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 


recently announced the appointment of RB. 


This ‘“‘extra’’ capacity can cut your costs by 
D. MACMAHON as manager of industrial 


reducing manifold components to 12°’ from | 
os 08 sun ° : . and commercial sales. He was formerly su- 
V44‘' pipe size ... insure optimum perform- | nem sar? 

; ad | pervisor of residential sales, central division. 
ance under severe operating conditions. | Mie BMecMehoae sunmeded Rossel a 
| GROSSMAN, who resigned to join Holly 


owe celemm 4icttiy-Wee) gees | Manufacturing Co., Pasadena, Calif. P. R 


SHEA, who left SoCal last May to join James 


1742 RIVARD STREET DETROIT te MICHIGAN | Graham Manufacturing Co., has returned to 


Sold on the Pacific Coast by: PACIFIC SCIENTIFIC COMPANY : the company to take over the post vacated by 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland | Mr. MacMahon. 
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ORONITE HAS THE GAS ODORANT 
TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


Experience has shown that no one gas odorant can do an ideal 
job under all circumstances. That’s why Oronite, pioneer in the 
field, has five gas odorants —three of the cyclic sulfide type and 
two mercaptans. 

There’s an Oronite gas odorant designed for your operating 
conditions, your equipment and your cost specifications. Why not 
telephone or write the Oronite office nearest you, now. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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AUTOMATIC 





TRADE MARK 
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MODEL S-25 
AUTOMATIC 


2-bu. capacity home ynit 


It's a must acth aatomatte beat 


Builders say, “it’s just common sense to 
include Incinor — the modern way to dis- 
pose of wet or dry garbage and combust- 
ible trash.” 


Owners, by the thousands, say Incinor is 
indispensable—makes housekeeping easier. 


Incinor’s attractive finish fits into base- 
ment or utility room—and it’s easy to in- 
stall—easy to operate. Setting the clock 
turns on gas which is automatically turned 
off at end of burning time. 


A.G.A. APPROVED 
Approved by A.G.A. for use 
with natural, manufactured or 
mixed gases, or liquefied petro- 
leum gases. 





4-bu. commercial units also available. 


Write TODAY for catalog and price schedule? 


INCINERATION DIVISION 


BOWSER, INC. 


Dept. C Cairo, Ulinois 
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J. E. Welmuth 


D. P. Hartson 


Empire Stove Co., Belleville, Ill., has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. E. WELL- 
MUTH as Chicago branch manager. Mr. 
Wellmuth was formerly in the househeating 
divisions of Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
and Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 


both of Chicago. 


DUDLEY B. W. BROWN, 43, has been 
named president of Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas 
Light Co., succeeding the late Glenn R. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Brown has been executive 
vice president of the company since February 
1950. He joined the firm as a vice president, 
director, and assistant to the president in 
1949, after doing natural gas distribution 
research work for Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit. 

The vacancy on the board of directors 
created by Mr. Chamberlain’s death has been 
filled by E. GORDON BLACK, vice president 
and treasurer of Milwaukee Gas Light. 


Four officials of Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich., have been elected to execu- 
tive posts. ROBERT P. BRIGGs, financial vice 
president, is now executive vice president 
and continues as a member of the board. 
J. H. CAMPBELL, vice president, is a new di- 
rector, filling the vacancy created by the 
death of M. W. Arthur in January. H. 
STANLEY RICHMOND, in charge of sales, 
rates, and employee relations; and DONALD 
E. HERRINGSHAW, in charge of gas opera- 
tions and vice president of Michigan Gas 
Storage Co., a subsidiary, are new vice presi- 
dents. 


GEORGE KARNOFSKY, a member of Blaw- 
Knox Co.’s (Pittsburgh) research staff at 
Blawnox, Pa. since 1943, has been appointed 
assistant to the director of research for the 
firm’s Chemical Plants division. At Blaw- 
nox, he developed the ‘“‘Rotocel,’ a device 
for solvent extraction, and applications have 
been made for patents for this and other de- 
velopments and improvements in mechanical 
and chemical processing techniques contrib- 
uted by Mr. Karnofsky. 


A. W. Beck 


Geo. Karnofsky 











T. H. Evans D. B. Beecher, 


After 32 years of service with Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, D. P. Hartson re. 
tired on Feb. 1, although he will] continue 
as a director of the company and wil] serve 
as a consulting engineer for the system 
DONALD B. BEECHER, former vice president 
and general manager of Kentucky Weg 
Virginia Gas Co., an Equitable subsidiary 
has succeeded Mr. Hartson. THomas H.e 
EVANS, assistant to the vice president in 
charge of Equitable operations, has replaced 
Mr. Beecher at Kentucky West Virginia and 
is headquartering in Ashland, Ky. 


JOHN V. WISE, vice president of the Vir. 
ginia Gas Distribution Corp., Staunton, Va, 
has succeeded W. H. TRAPNELL as presi. 
dent of Portsmouth (Va.) Gas Co. Mr 
Trapnell became chairman of the board and 
continues as president of Commonwealth 
Natural Gas Corp. Mr. Wise began his 
career in 1915 with Ohio Fuel Gas Co. Ip 
1933 he took charge of Columbia Gas Sys. 
tem’s distribution properties in Virginia, 
headquartering in Staunton. For the past 18 
years, he has directed natural gas develop. 
ment in that area. 


Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
appointed CARL SCHWIRTZ assistant new 
business manager. Mr. Schwirtz had been 
chief clerk in the new business department 
since 1947. ROBERT O'CONNOR has been 
transferred from the accounting department 
to assume Mr. Schwirtz’s former position. 

Three promotions have been announced 
by Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., Lyn- 
wood, Calif. HAL SINGLETON, former sales 
manager of the Grayson Controls division, 
has been appointed contract administrator 
and will represent the new Anaheim (Calif.) 
division in all government and military con- 
tracts. M. J. CAPARONE, a research physic- 
ist, has replaced T. H. JEFFERS as chief en- 
gineer of Grayson Controls. Mr. Jeffers is 
now at Anaheim. A. W. BECK, a sales en- 
gineer for the past five years, has been named 
sales manager of Grayson Controls. 





Hal Singleton M. J. Caparone 
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PEWTHERS “EARTHRIPPER’... 
A MAN’S MACHINE FOR A MAN’S JOB! 


OPENS THE EARTH 
LIKE A ZIPPER! 


ECONOMICAL s « » Construction engineers using the 


bucket preceding it. Buckets separate as they go over the top 
sprocket, throwing the dirt onto the conveyor belt; the conveyor 
belt deposits the dirt on either side of the ditch and can be re- 


chine to the ditch site to opening the earth to a maximum depth of five 
feet. The EARTHRIPPER is particularly suited for gas lines, extensions 
and house-to-street service lines. Utility ditching requiring ditches 10”, 


cher 
Pewthers’ EARTHRIPPER find that it costs only 4¢ a foot to oper- 
ate. This low cost covers initial investment, depreciation, operation, 
quitable maintenance, and labor over a three-year period! With an EARTH- 
SON RIPPER, one man handles your ditching problems, from driving the 
Anas machine to the ditch site to lowering the boom and opening the 
-Ontinue earth at a maximum rate of twenty feet a minute! 90°) of re- 
ll serve placement parts can be bought locally. | 
System, f . ) 
resident MOBIL es a @ On the highway its speed is the speed of 
y West the truck. Raised boom clears telephone wires and tree branches, 
Sidi making transit easy. The EARTHRIPPER digs vertical ditches in oe Bs NE at cs fi 
oaciary, any kind of terrain. On slopes the frame levels. | i ” 
SH | 
Ap ’ W 7 ' 
wr 1 EFFICIENT . a «# The EARTHRIPPER is the first ditcher IT S BUILT HELL-FOR-STOUT 
ep aced to be built into a truck. Bucket design saves time because there is ; , ' or ; 
Nia and no lost time in cleaning. Bottom of each bucket is formed by Pewthers’ EARTHRIPPER is the only ditcher built into a standard truck. 
This means one man can handle your ditching job, from driving the ma- | 
; rt on i 
he Vir. versed at a moment's notice. 14’, or 18” wide are duck soup for this new, different Pewthers’ ditcher. i 
nl, Va., a Se ee + i] 
S presi- 1 | want the new folder on the Pewthers’ ; 
>. Mr ! “EARTHRIPPER.” 
urd and | NAME__________________TITLE ; 
i 
weal | |} coMPANY ® PEWTHERS DITCHER COMPANY 
an his | ADDRESS 
i 1 
on | |} —_—- 7 M2323 CLAIBORNE AVE. © SHREVEPORT,LOUISIANA 
as Sys. ; | saw this ad in the above magazine. 7 
if ginia, ! , 
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More Peerless ODORIZERS Ready For Delivery... 
- ’ TH 
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1Si0n, 
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yhysic- 

ef en- 
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amed The demand for PEERLESS. ~~ 
ODORIZERS is increasingly greater — 
after 15 years—adding to hundreds now 
in use all over the country. REASON: PEERLESS 
ODORIZERS automatically maintain an accurate odoriza- 
tla McohicMel alive Mm celacelilelirMelmileh Amu) L-leolitis-MelseMe oi sit ley 


and provide maximum efficiency: with a minimum of maintenance. 





WRITE FOR 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND SPECIFICATIONS... . . suttetin 901 
PEERLESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


VV Fells ttlae a ilile Relal-Mn el ME @)(cME Ol -tallelsi delete 


AGENTS IN: P.O. Box 7193 DALLAS, TEXAs DI-8431 
Hobbs. N.M., Houston, Odessa, Wichita Falls, Alice. and El Paso, Texas. Tulsa, Denver, Philadelphia, 


Phoenix, Los Angeles, Boston, Cleveland, New York City, Buffalo, Chicago, Richmond, Louisville. 
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Black, Sivalls & Bryson Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., has appointed J. E. WHITE JR. as safety 
head sales representative for the Gulf coast 
area. After he was graduated from college, 
Mr. White was instrument engineer in Esso 
Standard Oil Co.’s South American offices. 
Later, he worked as a consulting engineer in 
Dallas and also spent some time as a sales- 
man for Vapor Recovery Systems Co., New 


York. 





A. B. LAUDERBAUGH has been promoted 1s) : 


to chief engineer by Manufacturers Light & Frank A. Thomas R. J. Phillips 


Heat Co., Pittsburgh. Since 1947, he had . . . Norwalk . . . San Diego 
been chief gas engineer and, previously, he 

was assistant chief engineer and chief engi- New sales manager of Norwalk Valve 
neer of compressor stations. Co., South Norwalk, Conn., is FRANK A. 
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THOMAS JR. Mr. Thomas recent] 
ant to the vice president in cha 


,; rge 
for Foster Engineering Co.. Union ne 


For the previous four years, he was im 
visor of southern sales for Leslie Ge se 
hurst, N. J. » Lynd. 


San Diego (Calif.) Gas & Electric ¢ 
has created the position of manager of a 
and has appointed RALPH J. PHILLIPs - 
gineer in charge of gas sales, to fill jt ‘le 
Phillips has been associated with the util 
for 25 years and has served in a aumber o 
capacities. 


Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh has 
appointed RICHARD E. DUVALL, chief engi. 
neer, to assistant superintendent of distribu. 
tion. GEORGE K. KLINE, a member of the 
engineering department since 1946, succeeds 
Mr. DuVall. 


D. W. CAPSTICK has been named § 
Louis representative for Pittsburgh Lectro. 
dryer Corp. In addition to St. Louis, his ter. 
ritory will include the southern half of ]j}j. 
nois and Evansville, Ind. . . . At a recent 
meeting of the Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council, FRED R. RAUCH, vice president in 
charge of industrial relations for Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., was elected president . .. 

HENRY C. ROEMER, executive vice presi. 
dent of Federal Telephone & Radio Corp, 
Clifton, N. J. since September 1950, has 
been elected president of that manufacturing 
associate of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. . . . FREMONT L. Lovertr, 
for the past 16 years vice president and gen. 
eral manager of Rockland Light & Power 
Co., Nyack, N. Y., has been elected presi. 
dent. ROCKWELL C. TENNEY, former presi- 
dent, was named chairman of the board... 

DR. GEORGE O. CURME JR. has been 
elected a director of Union Carbide & Car. 
bon Corp., New York, succeeding the late 
James A. Rafferty. Dr. Curme is vice presi- 
dent in charge of research . . . Two directors 
of Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts 
burgh, have also been elected directors of 
Columbia Gas System. They are L. F. RAINS, 
president of A. M. Byers Co., and T. F. 
SMITH, president of Oliver Iron &. Steel 
Corp., both of Pittsburgh .. . 

Promotion of JOHN B. FROST from assist- 
‘ant to manager to assistant manager of the 
new business department has been an- 
nounced by Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas 
Co. . . . CHARLES G. YOUNG has been 
elected president of Springfield ( Mass.) Gas 
Light Co. to succeed ISAAC HALL, who be- 
came vice chairman of the board. FRED H. 
FAULSTICH has been named an assistant vice 
president... 

Gas properties in Pennsylvania recently 
purchased from Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. by Scranton-Spring Brook Water Sertv- 
ice Co. are to be directed by C. I. CARLSON, 
recently named manager of gas operations 
for the Susquehanna division of the Sctan- 
ton firm ... Appointment of WILLARD M. 
MILBOURNE as sales manager of the Cal- 
cinator division, Valley Welding & Boiler 
Co., Bay City, Mich., has been announced 
by the company. 


Obituaries 


GLENN R. CHAMBERLAIN S8R., 74-yeat- 
old president of Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
died on Jan. 21 at Grand Rapids, Mich, 
where he had continued to make his home 
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e being elected to head the Milwaukee 
ars ago. He ne between 
‘tac several times a week. 

- 4 eae period, Mr. Chamberlain 

nag a position as timekeeper and 
pw with Grand Rapids Gas Light Co. to 
= e a director of numerous utilities. At 
pose of his death he was first vice presi- 
- Me Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., De- 
vice preesident of American Light & 
Traction Co., Chicago; and president of 
Austin Field Pipe Line Co. and Michigan- 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., both of Detroit. 

One of Mr. Chamberlain Ss sons, Wallace, 
is Grand Rapids district manager of Michi- 


gan Consolidated. 


sinc 
firm two ye 


WILLIAM NAILE, president, Lebanon 
(Pa.) Valley Gas Co., died Feb. 4 at the 
age of 63. Mr. Naile had been associated 
h United Gas Improvement Co. and its 


it ; 
aa companies since 1907, becoming 
president of Lebanon Valley Gas in 1938. 


An active AGA and Pennsylvania Gas Assn. 
member, he had served as secretary of the 
latter group since 1939. Much of his as- 
sociation work was related to gas distribu- 
tion, a subject on which he was a recognized 


authority. 


CHARLES D. GREASON, director of ad- 
vertising and publicity for Gas Service Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., died Feb. 1 of a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Greason, who was 49, joined Gas 
Service in 1926. He was a member of the 
company’s board of directors and was active 
in the American Gas Assn. and the Missouri 
Assn. of Public Utilities. 


An employee of United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., Shreveport, and its predecessors for 
more than 37 years, F. E. LACAZE, 63, died 
Jan. 22. He was Shreveport district super- 
intendent of Atlas Oil Co. and district mana- 
ger of United Gas from 1919 until his re- 
tirement in May 1949. 


JOHN M. MCMILLIN, vice president and 
director of Cities Service Co., died Dec. 27 
in New York. For the 26-year period ending 
in 1946, he directed Cities Service financial 
affairs. At the time of his death, he was 
serving in an advisory capacity. 


Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
reported that WILLIAM H. DRENNEN, cred- 
it manager, died Jan. 19. Mr. Drennen had 
spent his entire working life with the com- 
pany. He was nearly 60 years old. 


R. R. COLE, vice president of Security 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
passed away on Jan. 23. Mr. Cole had been 
associated with Security for 36 years, first as 
a salesman and later as sales manager. 


United Gas Corp.’s southwest Texas divi- 
sion manager, W. R. BRIGGS, passed away 
Jan. 12. Mr. Briggs, who was 60, began his 
career in 1914 with Beaumont (Texas) Gas 
Light Co. 


LUTHER M. PEASE, superintendent of gas 
operations for New Bedford ( Mass.) Gas & 
Edison Light Co. died Jan. 14 after a long 
illness. He was 66 years old. 


H. HITER HARRIS, 58, a member of the 
board of directors of Commonwealth Natu- 
tal Gas Corp., died Jan. 13 in Richmond, Va. 
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To speed excava- 
tion of the new 200- 
mile pipeline supplying the B-36 
Bomber Base at Limestone, Me., 
W. H. Hinman, Inc., of North An- 
son, hired 6 high-speed Bantam 
Back Hoes, equipped with 30” 
buckets. A 7th truck-mounted Ban- 
tam crane unloaded the entire 200 
mi. of 6" pipe from 11 widely sep- 
arated sidings — handled 19,800’ 
from 3 locations, each 15 miles 
apart, in one typical day, includ- 
ing travel time and positioning 
cars with Bantam drag cable. 





5-ton capacity Bantam crane easily 
unloaded entire 200 mi. of 6” pipe 
from 11 scattered locations. 


Working through swamps, steep 
grades and difficult river cross- 
ings, where their low weight and 
sure-footed traction could be used 
to best advantage, the. Bantam 
Back Hoes completed approxi- 
mately 40 miles of trench 30” wide 
and 30" deep in 2 months. Des- 
pite unusually tough going, pro- 
duction averaged 123.5’ of trench 
hourly for each machine. 


You, too, can improve job effici- 
ency with low-cost Bantams. Write 
for details. Schield Bantam Co., 
268 Park St., Waverly, Iowa. 

_ $B-H-3 
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Cranes e Excavators 
Get more jobs done at less cost 
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slippage is necessary. Tests have shown that 
pull up to 12,000 Ibs has been resisted by 
the 2-in. size. 

The Self-Locking joint incorporates all 
the advantages of standard coupling joints 
where deflection and simplicity of installa- 
tion are required, the manufacturer claims. 
It differs from standard joints in the design 
of the nuts, which are tapered to include a 
steel spring. As the pipe tends to pull out, 
it forces the spring into the declining recess 
in the nut. The greater the pull, the tighter 
the spring grips the pipe. 

The joint is also available in an ell. 





NEW PRODUCTS 





) SELF-LOCKING SPRING 
YU ees 
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Mi Self-Locking Joint 


This patented joint is recommended where 
the compression end principle is desirable 
but where elimination of the possibility of 


Model: Normac Self-Locking Joint. 
Norton-McMurray Manufacturing Co., 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 














Reynolds Service Regulators are built to meet specific require- 
ments — years of operation in the field through a complete 
range of operating conditions have proved not only their 
superiority but their durability. With parts so precisely ma- 
chined for each model that they are completely interchange- 
able. The accuracy you require in performance is assured. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 
Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accessible as to 
be interchangeable without removal from pipe line. 





Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 


Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accurate as to 


permit complete interchangeability in shop. 


For horizontal or vertical connections, with or without removable valve pocket. Avail- 
able with either Spring or Dead Weight adjustment. With or without Mercury or Dead 
Weight Safety Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. 


INDIANA, 





ANDERSON, 
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Mi Dual Gas-Oil Burner 


A new combination oil and gas burner 
which switches from one fuel to the other 
either automatically or manually has been 
announced by Synchronous Flame Inc. 

The automatic switch to oil during the 
coldest weather permits gas companies to 
control their gas supply and lower their rate 
according to the manufacturer of the dual 
burner. It is made in four sizes, with . 
pacities from 100,000 to 1,350,000 Bru per 
hour, for all types of residential, commer. 
cial, and light industrial use. It burns nor. 
ural, manufactured, mixed, or L.P. gas, 

An automatic electronic ignition device 
eliminates a standing pilot light, and elec. 
tronic safety controls shut the burner off 
instantly in case of gas, oil, or electric fail. 
ure. 


Model: Syncro-Flame Burner. 
Synchronous Flame Inc., 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 





ail 





Mi Refrigerators 


Colored interiors are a feature of the 1952 
Servel refrigerators and a new series of two- 
door models has been introduced. 

The models with colored interiors avail- 
able are in icicle blue, sunfrost green, and 
luminous gold. Features of various of the 
new models include automatic defrosters, a 
butter conditioner, elbow-ease door latch, an 
odds-and-eggs basket, an hors d’oeuvres tray, 
and a quick-cold shelf. 


Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind. 





Mi Shutoff Valve 


Protection against both over-pressure and 
excessive temperature hazards is provided in 
the “Poly-Trol” valve, recently placed on 
the market. Installed just ahead of the meter 
in a service, the valve automatically shuts 
off the flow of gas to the building when 
either of these hazards is present. 
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How Many in 


You can help maintain steel pro- 
duction .. . for military and civilian 
needs .. . by salvaging your iron 
and steel scrap—now and regularly. 


Steel mill productive capacity is 
being constantly increased, and we 
can meet military and civilian de- 
mands... 

If we all pitch in and 
turn in our iron and steel scrap 
Scrap is the scarce commodity. 


The amount of working scrap—the 
wastes of metal-working, such as 


































trimmings, borings, etc.—is not 
enough for the enlarged furnace 
capacity. 


It will take the dormant scrap to 
keep the furnaces running—old, 
outmoded machinery, equipment 
and parts that you’ve already 
‘junked”’ or can junk because you 
have no further use for them. 


We need extra millions of tons 
of scrap this year and next year. 
All of us can help by clearing out 
our plants and yards—now. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 





198 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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Over-pressuring of a line forces the dia- 
phragm upward, compressing the pressure 
release spring and forcing ball retainer fing- 
ers to release the ball, which forms a tight 
seal in the neoprene ring. Ambient temper- 


atures of 200° F for a duration of one min- 
ute cause the fusible tip in the top of the 
valve body to telescope into the hollow 
adjusting screw, relieving pressure release 
spring, which in turn forces the retainer 
fingers to release the ball. 

Even if the meter is destroyed by fire, gas 
cannot escape. 

Resetting of the Poly-Trol, after danger- 
ous conditions have been rectified, is accom- 
plished in seconds with the manual reset 
device. Settings for both temperature and 
pressure shutoff may be varied to fit utility 
requirements. 

Available in 1-, 114-, and 2-in. sizes, the 
Poly-Trol installs easily without special tools. 
The company recommends several locations 
that might be used, as shown in the photos. 











with the same 


handy sleeve 


Get double value from this Dresser Style 80 ““Ready-Pack”’ 
Sleeve. Use it for permanent, gas-tight repairs on cast iron 
pipe, or as a tapping sleeve for service connections. Saves 


you money and stockroom space, and couldn’t be easier 


to use. 


One man can handle it without trouble. [It comes fully 


assembled . . . no loose parts, no trimming of gaskets... 


REPAIR o TAP 


— - ee ~~ 7 7 








and no caulking . . . and the job can be finished in 5 to 10 | 


minutes. Sizes 3’’ to 8’. For larger repairs or taps, use 


Dresser Style 57C. Write for more information. 





DRESSER 





REPAIR 


SLEEVES 


Dresser Manufacturing Division, 59 Fisher Ave., 


Style 57C 
Repair Sleeve 
Sizes for 2” to 12” CIP 


Bradford, Pa. Warehouses: 1121 Rothwell St., 
Houston, Texas; 101 S. Bayshore Highway, South 
San Francisco, California. Sales Offices: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Houston, South San Fran- 


cisco. In Canada: 629 Adelaide St., W., ‘Toronto. 





WAYS TO INSTALL SHUTOFF VALVEs 





Low pressure installation with meter bar 
Tee on the end of the service, which wes 
facing meter, has been rotated a hoff. 
turn; a bushing and a nipple have been 
inserted in the outlet of the Poly-Troj 





In this installation, end of service faced 
away from meter, so a nipple and elboy 
were substituted for the street ell and the 
Poly-Trol was installed with a bushing 
and nipple. 





Poly-Trol installed below meter bar. In 
this case, it was not necessary to remove 
meter bar; gas could be shut off at the 
meter bar itself during insertion. 








In this high-pressure installation, 995 
cock shutoff and double street arrange- 
ment, which originally faced meter, were 
rotated away from it, allowina space fot 
the valve, which was installed with two 





nipples. 
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alve might be installed as a part of the 


ev 
ee or the meter bar. 
Poly-Trol Safety Shutoff Valves. 
soley Brown Heater Co., 2503 Brooklyn 


Rd,, Jackson, Mich. 
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E Clothes Dryer 


Among new features of the Hamilton 
automatic clothes dryer is a “Hi-Power”’ ex- 
haust system which simplifies installation 
and eliminates lint and moisture problems, 
the manufacturer claims. The exhaust guide 
permits diffusion of exhaust into the laundry 
room in any direction—upward, to the right, 
or to the left, whichever is most convenient. 
The guide and exhaust system permits satis- 
factory indoor venting in most cases. 

Also new is a full, 130-minute setting on 
the timer which permits drying of the heav- 
jest, slowest-drying items, such as shag rugs, 
without restting the timer. It also makes 
possible completely automatic, one-cycle dry- 
ing of clothes washed by any method. 

Of particular interest to the homemaker 
is the heat-resistant plastic ring around the 
loading porthole. It stays cool and won't 
chip or fade. 

Two gas models are available, one com- 
pletely automatic (the deluxe “matchless 
model), and the standard, which is auto- 
matic once it is lit. 


Model: Hamilton. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, 


Wis. 








Mi Electrical Tape 


A new heavy duty plastic electrical tape 
has been designed for applications where 
Mote-than-average mechanical strength is 
needed. It is recommended for anti-corro- 
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Even a blin@folded ditching or excavating ma- 
chine operatgr will find the pipe — when he 
breaks it! . 3 To be safe, use the efficient, 
4ectron ‘505.”’ It finds the pipes 
oTale Meds] 0) (-15 first— with speed, pinpoint accur- 
acy, greater depth and positive location 
Throw away the blindfold — get*a new, im- 


proved “505"" . . . you'll never regret it! 

















C2 / CJas FIRED 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 


ie THE COMPLETE LINE FOR ALLGed NEEDS 
VFR Farced Air and Gravity Circulators, Radiant Hecters, mea yee Heaters and Fan Type Unit 
Heoters. 68 Years of progressive advancement has developed 
this complete, tried and proved line-—styles, types and sizes . 
for domestic, commercial or defense heating requirements. ce 











See : atl - 28.068 
* Fiery atv 

Stylewise, Qualitywise and Pricewise 

The PEERLESS Line is Best for Every 

ee Heating Requirement—For Smefi 

| Homes, Apartments, Housing Projects, 

Defense Housing, Churches, Schoois, 

Motor Courts, Stores, Offices, Shops. 


Write for literature eed penis today. 
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the “Know-How” 
you need for 


LP-Gas CONVERSIONS 





Butane-Propane 


POWER 


MANUAL 





This 330-page working handbook is 
crammed with step-by-step directions for 
converting gasoline engines to liquefied 
petroleum gases. Over 40 leading 
manufacturers of quality equipment 
cooperated with the author, Carl Abell, 
nationally known writer and lecturer on 
automotive subjects,to produce this 
authoritative guide. 


Made up into 6 parts with a total of 23 
chapters, the POWER MANUAL gives 
you the full story on LP-Gas carburetion. 


Part 1. The Basic Facts of 
Fuel and Power—4 Chapters 


Part 2. LP-Gas Carburetion— 
4 Chapters 


Part 3. Making the Conversion— 
9 Chapters 


Part 4. Installing and Adjusting LP-Gas 
Carburetors—2 Chapters 


Part 5. Maintenance and 
Trouble-Shooting— 3 Chapters 


Part 6. Bringing in the Business— 
1 Chapter 


Plus a complete appendix and handy 
tables in text, all completely cross-in- 
dexed for quick reference. 


It is easy to follow the instructions out- 
lined. They are written in every day 
language and supplemented with a gen- 
erous use of photographs, diagrams and 
engineering drawings. 








Handy pocket size with strong 
flexible binding. Per copy, $ 950 
postpaid . .. . . only 








Published by Butane-Propane News, 
Headquarters for LP-Gas a/ 





Information Since 1931 


ee 
| 

i GAS 
1198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Please rush postpaid copies of the 
new Butane-Propane POWER MANUAL. 





I enclose $ 
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ADDRESS 
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STATE 
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sion protection for pipes, cables, and equip- 
ment laid underground where resistance to 
cuts and abrasions by rocks during backfill is 
important and for protecting and insulating 
cable and high tension leads subject to wear, 
abrasion, and rough handling. 

The tape has a black vinyl plastic backing 
20 mils thick, more than twice the thickness 
of previous tapes of its type, according to 
the manufacturer. Dielectric strength is 
22,500 volts, insulation resistance 200,000 
megohms, and electrolytic corrosion factor 
1.0. The tape is available in 36-yd rolls 
ranging in width from 14 to 16 in. 


Model: Scotch Electrical Tape No. 21. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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Mi Plastic Pipe 


A new plastic pipe, tough enough to with- 
stand heavy pressures, light enough to be 
carried by a child, impervious to corrosion, 
and flexible enough to be bent by hand is 
now available in 314- and 414-in. diameters 
for use in gas distribution systems. 

Of thermosetting glass fiber-reinforced 
plastic, the pipe is said to be capable of with- 
standing temperatures ranging from —65 
to 300° F. Tests show greater strength at 
lower temperatures. Weighing one-fifth as 











much as steel pipe, its cost is slightly high. 
er at present, although the manufacturer ey. 
pects to be able to cut the price once Mass 
production is begun. 

Joints are 20 ft in length, and each giz 
is now manufactured in three wall thick. 
nesses. The lightest joint of 31/4-in. pipe 
weighs 29 lbs, and will withstand up to 299 
psi working pressure; the next thickness 
weighing 32 lbs, will operate up to 400 bel 
Tubing joints weigh 40 lb. The 414.ip 
diameter sizes with corresponding specific. 
tions weigh from 35 to 52 lbs. Collapse rat. 
ing of the 314-in. tubing is 1500 psi, of the 
414-in., 1000 psi. Tensile strength is 14.99 
to 16,800 psi. The pipe withstands a 40,000. 
lb. pull; coupling threads withstand 10, 
000 Ib. 

Couplings available include threaded 
and coupled, permanently electric welded, 
threaded with upset ends, and detachable 
types with rubber pressure ring. 

Materials of manufacture consist of 28% 
glass fibers and 72% polyester resins. Fibers 
are laminated at 90 deg to achieve greatey 
strength. For bursting strength, they are 
placed around the pipe; for beam strength, 
they are placed lengthwise. 

The company is presently developing pipe 
in two other sizes, 6542 and 23%. 

Advantages claimed are easy handling 
smooth interior, high impact strength, and 
non-conductance. 


Models: 314-in. and 4V-in. 
Perrault Brothers Plastic Pipe Division, 1130 
N. Boston, Tulsa. 





Hi Other New Developments 


H. C. Little Burner Co. Inc., San Rafael, 
Calif., manufacturer of nationally distributed 
oil-fired furnaces and heating equipment for 
more than 23 years, has announced the a¢- 




















give you 


PERMANENT 
PIPE REPAIR! 


with stainless steel 
bands and soft neo- 
prene rubber gaskets. 


STAUFFER MEG. CG) 2453 Merced Avenue e¢ El Monte, Calif. 
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«> of a complete line of gas-fired fur- THREE AMERICAN STANDARDS in the | 
a * d gas conversion burners. field of pipe flanges and fittings have been | A A R 
wT ieded in the new line are two sizes of approved by the American Standards Assn. N CW M odel 
. erable conversion burners; floor furnaces They are: American Standard Nonmetallic : _E; ; _MAG 
ad er cies, available with either of two Gaskets for Pipe Flanges, B16.21-1951 (25 Direct-Fired Vaporizer-Mixer 
f° . of dual registers of a single wall regis- cents ); American Standard Wrought Copper Steam Vaporizer-Mixer 
urnaces in various capacities; and Bronze Solder-Joint Fittings, B16.22- 
‘ basement f ae 
me eeamiined horizontal type furnace for 1951 (60 cents); and American Standard » 
; s under floor, of suspended installation; Malleable-Iron Screwed Fittings, 150 Ib, | — nn 
yet ‘modern gravity furnaces in various B16.3-1951 ($1). erator in one pack- — 
capacities. All are AGA approved, thermo- For the first time, nonmetallic gaskets can 4 oi 
statically controlled, and available for use be manufactured and purchased according to water needed for 
with natural, manufactured, or L.P. gas. . American y meres weno henge — ino A steam ig | 
; . tows , were manufactured according to individua be supplied where flame . | 
htly high. Newest product r ‘ oe se vagy o0r specifications. (Obtainable from the Ameri- ieee ppt t 
designed by Mine caicty “Ppa cand Standards Assn., 70 East 45th St., New i ann eee 
Cturer ex. Pittsburgh) research laboratories for meas- ie ” = Py pene cheeet- 
r © 
— a the oxygen content of industrial at- Yam 7). Mixers - 5M, 10M, 
res is the C-2 indicator. Through the ; 25M, 50Mc.f.h, = § 
ach sie —_ ment of oxygen content of fuel gases, THE ENGINEERS ILLUSTRATED hen to 1500 BTU a | 
all thi measure : , SAURUS—by Herbert Herkimer. Published oe Andee 
a thick. ‘ndicator provides a means for improv- . cape tained within 2%. § 
“iN. pipe the 1 5 cies anaainae waite ane by Chemical Publishing Co. Inc., 26 Court Peessutes--3 1h in . | 
1p to 299 § 198 ng Po cain. te dian alte ten St., Brooklyn 2. An all-inclusive one-volume i, gd = poe Se | 
thick trolling PIP Saal , encyclopedia of machine designs arranged BTU. of. 
CKness, d measure of combustion efficiency. . 
400 psi used as @ a. « 2 for quick reference and including 8000 illus- Pressures from 5 [ae 
2 4Vssin Delta Heating Corp., Trenton 8, N. J., trations of mechanical movements and ma- nonin honp vy t= 
specifica. | has introduced a new oil and gas-fired base- chine parts, this book has been prepared for | | only. a 
lapse rat. | ment model forced warm air furnace with the use of anyone who devises, improves, | | 4-5-M-E. and Code re i alia 
si, of the — an output of 93,000 Bru/hr. Factory assem- simplifies, designs, or selects such elements. Direct-fired VAPORIZERS ONLY capacities 40 to 800 : 
is 14.809 bled, it includes a full size blower and 3-pass Price: $6. gallons per hour. | 
2 40,000. § heat exchanger, yet measures 20 in. wide, Over 800 GASAIRS now in use. | 
and 10. 46 in. long, and 45 in. high. INVESTIGATION OF THE PRESSURE Installations for utilities and industry. 
ee CHARACTERISTICS AND AIR DISTRI- | Your inquiry should quote BTU 
hreaded The Sigma calorimeter, manufactured by BUTION IN BOX-TYPE PLENUMS FOR | and. pressure requived, 
welded Sigma Instrument Co., Letchworth, England, AIR CONDITIONING DUCT SYSTEMS | ; ; 
otachable is being introduced in the U. S. by Cosa —University of Illinois Engineering Experi- Write for further information— 
Corp., 405 Lexington Ave., New York. The ment Station Bulletin Series No. 393 pre- GASAIR ASSOCIATES 
of 28% instrument 1s — o — pared by S. F. Gilman, R. J. Martin, and S. 1072 Bryant Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
5, Fla ely the calorific value of gas with a mini- = Konzo. ee | ‘Phone KLondike 2-2510 and 2511 
- grates mum of maintenance. Improvement and simplification of air 
they are 
“ss 1 (CURRENT READING , 
de | BUTANE PROPANE 
—" Shave th k 
: ave those peaks! | 


_  BUTANE-PROPANE POWER MANUAL 
andling fF by Carl Abell. Published by Jenkins Pub- 
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Leading utilities throughout the country 
are specifying Norwalk lever connected 
service regulators, either spring or 
weight loaded. 


Send for bulletin 7500M. Why not also 
send us your specifications or tell us 
your problem? Our products can assure 
you accurate, troublefree regulation for 
years to come. 


NORWALK VALVE CO. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Norwalk-Connelly 





duct systems for residential all-year air con- 
ditioning installations was the objective of a 
cooperative research project conducted by 
AGA and the University of Illinois. One 
phase of ‘this program was a laboratory in- 
vestigation of the pressure characteristics and 
air distribution in a type of plenum chamber 
designated as a box-plenum: The bulletin 


presents a report of this phase of the co- 
operative research project. 
Two box-plenums having multiple branch 


ducts were investigated under a variety of 


test conditions to obtain design data applic- 
able to box-plenums for air duct systems. 
Price: 80 cents. 
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Book Review 


THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL a" 
John M. Pfiffner. Prentice-Hall Inc N Y 
York, 1951. 454 pages. Price: $6. —e 

The book carries the sub-title “Human 
Relations in the Management of Men” and 
deals primarily with the human problems 
of administration and management. It yse 
a “why” rather than a “how” approach and 
was written especially for management and 
higher supervisors. No ill effects are likely 
to result, however, if others read it. Such a 
statement as “A single, great, fundamenty| 
truth underlies the entire question of Wages 
—there is only one substantial source fo, 
increased wages, and that is increased pro. 
ductivity,” and its elaboration is not calc. 
lated to alienate lower echelons from map. 
agement. 

The author believes that the good super. 
visor should know and be able to support 
and defend the fundamental economic cop. 
cepts based upon facts. Some of these are 
that the worker’s personal interest in pre. 
serving his job is linked with the economic 
survival of his employer, and that the pres. 
ervation of one’s employment is depend. 
ent upon the interplay of prices in a free 
market. Our economy, he says, is still pri. 
marily competitive. How, then, are we to 
communicate to the lower supervisors the 
economic facts of American life so that they 
will feel them with a conviction that will 
counter specious economic propaganda? 

But the book is not just a pat on the back 
for management. In answer to the above 
question, “The first step,” says the author, 
“should be to develop a language or phrase. 
ology that has laundered out the emotional 
loading of the Executives’ Club.” 

The book deals with most of the usually 
treated aspects of supervision: formal or- 
ganization, informal organization, econom- 
ics, communications, belief systems and at- 
titudes, how people think about people, con. 
flict, cooperation, and morale; incentives, 
placement, discipline, grievances, work 
simplification, and as the sub-title indicates, 
takes the human relations approach. It ex- 
plores the reactions of human beings to these 
factors of supervision. 

Dr. Pfiffner is professor of public adminis- 
tration at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and has spent about 25 years teach- 
ing this and related subjects. He has, how- 
ever, spent considerable time studying of 
ganizational and supervisory problems in 
industrial establishments and governmental 
agencies. Furthermore, his classroom work 
with industrial supervisors in the wartime 
ESMWT* and with adult evening students 
has enabled him to learn many of the prac- 
tical aspects of supervision. Even though 
the author is thoroughly familiar with the 
literature in the field, the book is not just a 
rewriting of material already published. Use 
is made of the results of clinical observation 
as well as controlled experiments. 

No matter where you stand on the ec 
nomic ladder, you will find in the book many 
things you agree with, and no doubt some 
with which you disagree. The book is well 
indexed, annotated, and has a “selected 
reading” list for each chapter. 


Gordon G. Dye 
Southern California Gas Co. 





*Engineering, Science, & Management War Training. 
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How Mississippi River Fuel 
“Pigged’ Its Mainlines 


A special pigshooter and a catchjoint sped the job 


of bringing the two mainlines back to near-capacity. 





ea 


A companion feature appear- 
ing on page 99, immediately fol- 
lowing this article, describes the 
methods of making flow efficiency 
tests on this line in connection 
with the cleaning program. 





ITH flow efficiencies in Mainlines 
No. 1 & 2 having shown respec- 
tive decreases of 15.2% and 12% from 


, the throughput 
S xrbunivt 


at the time they 

went On stream, 
the Mississippi River Fuel Corp. in 1951 
completed an internal cleaning program 
to restore a measure of the lost capacity. 








By H. R. WELLS 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
St. Louis 


As a result of this work, efficiencies 
were brought back to 86.9% and 82.5%, 
which represented respective increases of 
12.1% and 7% on the two lines cleaned. 

Unusual aspects of the job included the 
use of special catch-joints and the devel- 
opment of a fabricated joint which could 
hold and release singly, at the will of the 
operator, three pigs.” 


Final Planning 


Final planning of the job began in 
June, with Mainline No. 1 being given 
attention first. No. 1 is a 22-in. coupled 
pipeline laid in 1929 and operated at 425 
psi maximum pressure. This line had had 
no internal cleaning since 1929, and its 
overall efficiency during that time had 
dropped from 90% to 74.8%. Mainline 
No. 2, an all-welded steel line consisting 
of 22- and 24-in. pipe, was completely 
placed in service in 1949, operating at a 





Fig. 1. Williamson GP-3 pigs (above). 


Fig. 2. Cleaner Pipelines pig (left). 















PERRYVILLE, LA, 


> 





% 

- 

. 
se 


Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp.’s main- 
lines carry gas from 
Perryville, La. to St. 
Louis. Mainline No. 
2 is a complete loop 
of the line shown 
above. 


maximum pressure of 700 psi. Internally 
cleaned before being placed into service, 
it had not been cleaned subsequently, and 
efficiency during the two years had de- 
creased from 87.5% to 75.5%. 

Three steps were required before the 
job of cleaning Mainline No. 1 could be 
undertaken. First, all available records 
had to be checked for clues to existing 
protrusions into the pipe. Second, from 
Operating personnel, information on in- 
stallations and repairs that would affect 
the proposed project had to be gathered. 
Third, a check on the ground was neces- 
sary in order to trace down sharp bends 
since, at the time the coupled line was 
installed, all angles were made either by 
breaking the pipe at the couplings or 
by the use of fire bends. If the end of a 
joint of pipe now existed near the end 
of a coupling, the pig might completely 
break the line at that point; or if the fire 
bending had flattened the pipe at a bend, 
the cleaner might become tightly wedged 
in the line, which could bring about extra 





1 A number of articles on the subject of internal clean- 

ing of pipelines are available. The following are recom- 

mended: 

Stephens, D. K. “Replacing Valves on Drips and Take- 
— ne Interrupting Service,’’ GAS, March 1948, 


p. 46. 

Stephens, D. K. ‘‘Assuring Maximum Flow in Natural 
Gas Lines by Interior Cleaning,’’ GAS, July 1948, p. 54. 

Stephens, D. K. “‘Methods for Attaining High Natural 
Gas Throughput by Maintaining Clean Pipelines,”’ 
Oil & Gas Journal, Oct. 6, 1949, 

Popp, Leonard E. “‘How Southern Counties Scraped Its 
Goleta No. 44 Line,’’ GAS, Dec. 1950, p. 78. 

Cunningham, E. R. “Continuous Pipeline Cleaning,”’ 
GAS, July 1951, p. 77. 

‘‘Northern Natural Catches a Pig,’’ GAS, Feb. 1952, p. 
106. 
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Fig. 3. Catchjoint set up to brake pig’s ride through line. 


expense and time loss. 

Certain obstacles had to be removed 
and hazards had to be taken into account 
in the cleaning of this line. Numerous 
l-in. welded and 14-in. screwed siphon 
drips would have to be removed. Side 
connections welded into the line, where 
there was no indication of protrusion in- 
ward, had to be checked. Block valves 
limited the length of each run; multiple 
lines broke into the sections at two points 
which further limited the length of the 
run; joints containing tracifier drips had 
to be removed; flow taps had to be made; 
and the line could be out of service only 
on Saturday and Sundays, but had to be 
in service through Saturday night. 


Block Valve Locations 


The block valves, which are 18-in. 
Crane gate valves, with no blocking, are 
located at an average interval of eight 
miles. In three cases, block valves fur- 
ther divided off the sections that could be 
cleaned, and two of these, it was decided, 
should be permanently removed. 

The tracifier drips were installed di- 
rectly in the line in two of the sections to 
be cleaned. These, it was noted, would 
have to be removed after the line was 
emptied, and a joint of pipe would have 
to be installed before the cleaner runs 
could be made. Following the runs, the 
tracifiers were to be reinstalled. 

The flow taps had to be made at ap- 
proximately 8-mile intervals in order that 
ammonia could be injected into and re- 


ceived from the pipeline. The ammonia 
test was to be used to determine flow 
efficiencies. 


Side Connections 


Although the operation was not neces- 
sary in order that the cleaner run might 
be made, it was decided to remove all 
unnecessary side connections — mostly 
4-in. and 8-in. valves—replacing them, 
during the cleaning job, with blind 
flanges. The 8-in. valves had been in- 
stalled for temporary loop line connec- 
tions during the early period of Mainline 
No. 2 construction. 

It was also decided that all screw sad- 
dle-type side taps should be replaced with 
a new 40-ft joint having a welded side 
connection; this job was to be done when 
the line was emptied for the cleaner run. 
These side connections are used for sup- 
plying customers, almost all of whom are 
supplied from Mainline No.-+1, so it was 
necessary to make new taps on Line No. 
2 and arrange for a means of supplying 
the gas. 


Equipment, Personnel 


Plans for these operations having been 
made, equipment and personnel were 
lined up for the job. Two 22-in. T. D. 
Williamson GP-3 pigs (consisting of 
two brush pigs coupled together, Fig. 1), 
four 22-in. Cleaner Pipelines Co. pigs 
(Fig. 2) and two 22-in. squeegees were 
purchased. Side booms, cranes, tow cats, 
flat beds, pickups, and the other neces- 











Sary equipment were assigned; and 
14-man crew was selected, augmented 
by from 30 to 40 casuals and additional 
foremen and engineers, with Crews, 
well as three extra welders and h : 
on pig running days. 

Five mobile radio units were used. 

Two catchjoints (Fig. 3) were fabri. 
cated to prevent damage to Property and 
to the pigs when they emerged from the 
line.” At no time did the joint move 
more than 40 ft—the average was from 
2 to 10 fet. 

During the first three runs, it wa 
noted that the running of three oy four 
pigs consumed a great deal of time. Each 
time a pig was to be run, it was necess 
to remove a joint of pipe from the line 
insert a pig, and replace it. At the sug. 
gestion of Chief Engineer H. O. Ziebojg 
some of the engineers went to work t 
develop a special “pig shooter.” The te. 
sult of their efforts is a fabrication (Fig, 
4) which can hold and release three pigs 
individually, at the will of the controle, 
Once the original joint was replaced in 
the line, a fourth pig, installed in it, 
could be run. 


Preparations 


Preparations for week-end pigging 
Operations were carried out during the 
previous week. On the average sections, 
these went as follows: 

Flow tests were run to determine pre. 
cleaning efficiencies. 

All siphon drips were exposed. This 
was a particularly difficult job in certain 
cases, because some drips were located in 
creek bottoms and they had to be re. 
moved after the line was drained, and 
before pigging was started. Rains some- 
times complicated the task. | 

All 8-in. and 4-in. side connections not 
in use were uncovered and made ready 
for removal. 





2 For details of a similar catchjoint, refer to ‘‘Methods 


for Attaining High Natural Gas Throughput by Maia- 
taining Clean Pipelines,’’ by D. K. Stephens, Oil & Gas 
Journal, Oct. 9, 1949. 





Fig. 4. Special pig shooter holds three pigs, releases them singly. 
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Fig. 5. Sludge removed from line. 


All joints of pipe having screw saddle 
side taps were uncovered and made ready 
for removal, to be replaced with new 


fabrications. 


One Joint Uncovered 


One joint of pipe was uncovered at 
each of the locations where the pigs were 
to be inserted, and was taken from the 
section of line to be cleaned. (In the be- 
ginning, two joints were uncovered, but 
when no difficulty was encountered in re- 
moving a single joint, this practice was 
discontinued.) No pipe was uncovered 
within 300 ft of a block gate separating 
empty and loaded sections during the 
cleaning operation. The first section up- 
stream and downstream from the section 
or sections to be cleaned was to be low- 
ered to 250 psig maximum during the 
job. 

Preparations were made for removing 
block gates or tracifier drips where neces- 
sary. 

Drops for telephone test sets were in- 
stalled at each location where work was 
to be carried on before running the pig. 

Final instructions were dispatched on 
Friday afternoon. 


Section Components 


The average 8-mile section contained 
one l-in. drip, three 14-in. drips, either 
a block gate, tracifier drip, or screw sad- 
dle side tap, and two 8-in. side connec- 
tions (all of which had to be removed ). 

When two sections were run at one 
time, at least three full crews, each con- 
taining one foreman and eight other men, 
were required for running pigs. An ad- 
ditional crew was required for each block 
gate, tracifier drip, or side connection to 
be removed. When two sections were 
fun at one time, the pigs were all re- 
ceived in the vicinity of the block gate 
located in the center of the two sections. 
One man had to be stationed at each drip 
and, in the case of the 14-in. he would re- 
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move the drip and install a plug. Later 
the same day a welder would arrive and 
weld around the plug. A welder and help- 
er were placed at each 1-in. drip, and 
when the gas was zeroed they would cut 
out the drip and weld a patch over the 
hole. 

On cleaning day the line was emptied 
and, after the necessary work on the line 
had been completed and the pig shooter 
and catcher were installed, the pigs were 
run. First a GP-3 pig was run, followed 
by three Expansible Pipe Line Cleaner 
pigs. No squeegees were run after the 
first section. Generally at least four pigs 
were sent through the line, with a blow 
following the last pig. The pigs traveled 
best with an average gas pressure of 12 
to 16 psig. When pressure was fed di- 





Fig. 6. Dozer attachment for tow cats. 


rectly through the 22-in. pipeline by 
means of a 6-in. bypass around the block 
gate, they traveled at approximately 40 
miles per hour. 


What Came Out 


The material removed by the cleaners 
from the interior of any one section of 
pipeline (see Fig. 5) ranged from 50 
gallons of dry, black material with a grit- 
ty sand and iron sulfide base to practical- 
ly nothing except a deposit of heavy oil, 
black sludge mixed with grit, and sand, 
on the bottom portion of the pigs. From 
one tracifier, which was almost complete- 
ly stopped up, 20 gals. of small chopped- 
up pieces of rubber mixed with oil were 
removed. All the elements had to be 
steam cleaned. 

Although no light liquids or water 
were removed from the line, a light 
weight oil was found in two sections. In 
the sections containing oily sludge, a 
light film of oil remained on the bottom 
of the pipe even after pigging. I do not 
believe that a dozen of this type of pig 
would completely remove the oil film. 
Southern Counties Gas Co. evidently en- 
countered this same situation.® 





3 Popp, Leonard E. ‘‘How Southern Counties Scraped Its 
Goleta No. 44 Line,’’ GAS, Dec. 1950, p. 78. 


Some of the other foreign materials 
removed included an 8-ft length of 2x4- 
in. lumber, coupling bolts, brush handles, 
2 wire brushes, a small connecting rod, a 
tin can, 2 rubber patches, small pieces of 
iron, small pieces of wood, pieces of com- 
pressor rings, etc. Condition of the 
“blows” varied from long and dark to 
very clean. 

While on three occasions the pigs hesi- 
tated for a very short time, no pigs had to 
be dug out or cut from the line. 


Brush Troubles 


On numerous runs, the expansible pigs 
emerged from the pipeline with brushes 
partly torn away or flat places on the side 
of the pig, indicating that there were a 
few buckles, flat places, and sharp breaks 
at couplings in the pipeline. The Will- 
iamson GP-3 pig moved through the line 
with more ease than the Pipe Line Clean- 
er pig. Some brushes had to be replaced 
on all pigs after practically every week- 
end run, and rubber cups had to be re- 
placed occasionally. 

Ordinarily two 8-mile sections were 
run on Saturday and one on Sunday, al- 
though on one week-end five sections 
were run. 

Flow tests were run on cleaned sec- 
tions during the week in order to estab- 
lish efficiencies after cleaning. 

A dozer attachment was fabricated for 
each of the small tow cats; these were 
used for backfilling. (See Fig. 6). 

Running two sections required an 
average of seven hours between the start 
of blowdown and the time the line was 
back in service. Running one section re- 
quired approximately six hours. 

Because of the limited availability for 
short-time jobs, the fact that excavations 
could not be made too far in advance 
(unpredictable weather and the type of 
soil prevented it), the location of many 
drips in creek bottoms, the spread-out 


nature of the job, and the importance of 


adhering to schedule, overtime ran high. 





Fig. 7. Williamson RCN-50 pigs. 
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Approximately 189 miles of Mainline 
No. 1 was cleaned, about 45 miles of 
which is 10- and 12-in. multiple lines. 

The multiple lines were cleaned by the 
regular division personnel as this could 
be done during the week by taking only 
one line out of service at any one time. 
Two 12-in. Williamson Type RCN-50 
(Fig. 7) and two 10-in. Williamson Type 
RCN-50 pigs were used to clean the 
multiple lines. The material removed 
from the interior of these lines was most- 
ly heavy oil sludge mixed with black and 
gritty material. 

In order to clean a part of Mainline 
No. 2 before cool weather arrived, clean- 
ing of Mainline No. 1 was discontinued 
after Aug. 19, 1951, and men and equip- 
ment were moved back to Perryville 
preparatory to cleaning Line No. 2. 


New Problems 


With the exception of the fact that No. 
2 line had plug valves at the same loca- 
tions as the No. 1 line block valves, the 
problems of cleaning Line No. 2 were 
somewhat different. Line No. 2 consists 
of 22- and 24-in. pipe, and in several 
cases the swages are located between 
block valves, resulting in very short sec- 
tions to be cleaned. There were no pro- 
trusions into the line; however, the line 
had to be “hot cut” and “hot welded” 
wherever the pigs were inserted and re- 
moved. This line required a different 
type of equipment and a reduced labor 
crew. 

The only preparations to be made were 
as follows: 

Uncovering, weighting and blocking ap- 
proximately 350 ft of pipeline at each of the 
locations where the cleaners were to be 
placed in and taken from the line. 

Installing 1-in. taps for flow test connec- 
tions. 

Making flow tests to determine pre-clean- 
ing efficiencies. 

Installing 2-in. taps at locations where pipe 
was to be cut and welded. 

Placing equipment and material on job 
sites. 








Fig. 8. Squeegee. 


The same pigs used for cleaning Main- 
line No. 1 were used in cleaning the 22- 
in. sections of Mainline No. 2. Two 24- 
in. Williamson Type RCN-50 pigs and 
one 24-in. Hinzman scraper were used 
in cleaning the 24-in. sections. The 24- 
in. cleaners were on hand from the initial 
cleaning job. A squeegee (Fig. 8) was 
used on the first section but was discon- 
tinued when no liquids were removed 
from the line. 

Equipment used on this job was sim- 
ilar to that used for Mainline No. 1, al- 
though slightly less was required; and 
less than 10 men, augmented by a dozen 
or more casuals, were used. 

The actual cleaning operations were 
similar to those on Mainline No. 1, the 
major difference being that Mainline No. 
2 had to be hot cut and hot welded, while 
Line No. 1 had only to be uncoupled and 
sleeved back together. When Line No. 2 
was cut near a 24- x 22-in. swage the pipe 
was ordinarily sleeved back together un- 
til the following pig running day. The 
line did not remain sleeved at any one lo- 
cation for more than a week. It is recom- 
mended that the line be well blocked at 
these sleeved locations, especially if a 
side bend is included in the section of ex- 
posed pipe. There will definitely be 
some movement of the pipe at the sleeve. 

This line was available for cleaning 
only on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, 
and only one section could be cleaned on 


_ the cleaners removed no large quant; 





Total length in miles cleaned 











preliminary costs 





Average MMcf /d increase in capacity 


Cost per mile of cleaned pipeline, other than 
Average efficiency after cleaning ............. 
Average increase in efficiency .-................ 





capacity same amount 


Length of loop line in miles required to increase 





from line ‘ dated 


Line No. 1 Line No. 2 
lentil 228 44 
aa $350 $415 
SE eA 86.9 82.5 
IRL SE 12.1 7.0 
ars 28 12 
62.0 12.2 
$2,480,000 $486,000 


Estimated cost of required loop line at $40,000 /mile 

Cost of removing side connections, block valves, siphon 
drips and other installations permanently from line $ 

Salvage value of material, permanently removed 


9,530 — 
$ 27,579 — 











- cleaned. 








Table 1. Summary of statistics on cleaning program. 








each of these days. Short sections broy 
about excessive cleaning cost per mj 
The line had to be out of service fo, P 
proximately nine hours on each SeCtion 
cleaned. 

The inside bottom portion of Pipe wa 
always wet with oily, black Material, by, 





of material from the line. The total maxi. 
mum amount of sludge brought out in 
front of the pigs in any one section Was 
approximately 3 gals. The bottom pars 
of the pigs were always covered with , 
thin-to-heavy layer of black, oily Sludge. 

One Hinzman scraper and two Wil. 
iamson Type RCN-50 pigs were rp, 
through most of the 24-in. sections, while 
one Type GP-3 pig and three Pipe Line 
Cleaner expansible pigs were my 
through practically every section of 2). 
in. A light film of oil remained on the 
bottom of the pipe after pigging. Bloy. 
ing the line brought out nothing. 

Due to cool weather and other load 
conditions only 44 miles of Line No, ? 
could be cleaned in 1951; however, this 
44-mile section had the lowest efficiency 
of the entire line. 

In 1950, a J. F. Pritchard & Co. hori. 
zontal scrubber was installed on this line 
approximately 13 miles north of the be. 
ginning point (Perryville station). It is 
now planned to install a liquid removal 
unit on the discharge of Perryville sti. 
tion. 


Permanent Traps Asked 


After the job was complete, it was rec. 
ommended that permanent pig traps be 
considered for the line, if periodic clean- 
ing was to be made standard procedure 

When an investigation was made of 
flow efficiency between Perryville station 
and the point where cleaning was dis- 
continued on Mainline No. 1, it wa 
found that it would be necessary to clean 
an additional 37 miles of this line in 
order to gain full benefits from the inter- 
nal cleaning. Therefore, the program was 
continued on Mainline No. 1, makings 
total of approximately 228 miles of 
cleaned line. 

A summary of mileage, cost, etc. i 
shown in Table 1. 

The average cost per mile can ut 
doubtedly be somewhat decreased if the 
same portion of Mainline No. 1 is agai 


As a result of these experiences, it ap 
pears that there is great need for a typ 
of cleaner that will wipe up and absorb 
the aforementioned oily sludge, com 
pletely removing the oil film from th 
bottom portion of the pipeline. 
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Fig. 1. Injection apparatus. 


How Mississippi River Fuel 
Tested Flow Efficiency 
In the Cleaning Program 


By C. WILLIAM ADE 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
St. Louis 


In conjunction with the line cleaning program 
described by Mr. Wells on p. 89, Mississippi River 
checked results by testing efficiency of the lines with 
the ammonia flow method. Simplified apparatus was 
developed for this test. 
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N conjunction with the line cleaning 
program described by Mr. Wells, de- 
terminations of the efficiency increase 


) were made by 
SE xebusir? 


use of the am- 

monia flow test 
proposed by Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. Work on development of such 
a test began in June 1951. 

The method used, termed the “Am- 
monia Displacement Method,’* consist- 
ed of injecting a small amount of anhy- 
drous ammonia into the main gas stream 
and, with a sampling apparatus, tracking 
the speed of the ammonia piston as it 
moves with the gas flow. Then from this 
time and the conditions of flow it is pos- 
sible to calculate the average volumetric 
flow. Efficiencies have been reproduced 
readily within + 0.05% and in many 
cases + 0.01%. 


The bubbler method of sampling pro- 
posed in this article has been found to 
have certain advantages over that first 
proposed by Panhandle. Figs. 1 and 2 
are schematic diagrams of the injection 
apparatus and the sampling unit, respec- 
tively. 

The equipment as shown was designed 
for installation in a 1-in. tap on top of 
the pipe. If such taps are not available, 
the sampling apparatus must be modified 
so that no appreciable time lag occurs 
from the time the ammonia enters the 
sampling tube until it reaches the indi- 
cator. A simple method of accomplish- 
ing this is to introduce a 14-in. sampling 
tube through a packing gland down to 
the main gas stream. There is no ap- 
parent utility in injecting the ammonia 
directly into the gas stream with a similar 
connection. Tests which have been con- 
ducted indicate that, with a 300 psi dif- 
ferential between the charge bottle and 
pipeline pressures, the contents of the 
bottle are discharged into the line in less 
than one second. 

Since the taps were directly on the 
pipe, gas temperatures were measured 
at each position from dial type ther- 
mometers injected directly in the gas 
stream. Care was taken to avoid the 
lower temperatures due to any throttling 
effect. Pressures were measured with 
0-1000 psi deadweight gauges having 
0.1-lb weights. These gauges were found 
to be quite sensitive to pressure varia- 
tions, but the indicated pressures when 
all gauges were connected to a common 
header varied up to 4 lbs, the average 
deviation being from 0-0.5 psi at 1000 








*For a description of the method, see ‘“‘New Displace- 
ment Method for Measuring Gas Flow,”’ by J. C. Wright, 
GAS, May 1950, p. 116 et seq. 
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On Transcontinental’s half-billion cfd line 








Assigned to the job of handling 555,000,000 cfd of gas thru-put in eight 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation’s compressor stations are 3 
steam turbine driven Clark Single Seal Centrifugal Pipeline Compres- 
sors and 49 Clark BA-8 and HBA Gas-Engine-Driven Compressors, 
representing a total of 96,380 installed brake horsepower. 



























But to Transcontinental, like numerous other gas pipe line com- 
panies, these 52 Clark units represent far more than fulfillment of 
required capacity and horsepower. Primarily, they represent proved per- 
formance, proved design features. For it was Clark that originated the 
single seal centrifugal compressor — designed specifically for gas trans- 
mission pipe line work. And it was Clark that designed the first big 
reciprocating pipe line compressor, the BA. 


In any large volume application, it only makes sense to seek recom- 
mendations from the company that builds both . . . large gas-engine- 
driven reciprocating compressors and large centrifugal pipeline compres- 
sors. That’s the only way to be assured of an unbiased analysis. For each 
has its distinct advantages under certain conditions. Only Clark engi- 
neers cam give you that unbiased analysis, for Clark builds both. 
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Three, steam turbine driven, 
Single Seal Centrifugal Pipeline Con 
pressors representing a total of 16,860 
BHP, installed on the Transcontinental 
line at Billingsley, Alabama. 


Seven Clark Big Angle, Gas-Engine- 
Driven Compressors with a combined 
total of 11,200 BHP installed on the 
Transcontinental line at Orange, Vir- 
ginia. Forty-two other Big Angle Com- 
pressors power other stations. 
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CLARK BROS. CO., INC. e¢ OLEAN, N. Y. 7 
: One of the Dresser Industries 
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Fig. 2. Sampling apparatus. 
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psi. An attempt was made to correct 
this difficulty by preparing calibration 
charts and limiting the weights used to 
those which had been calibrated. Pres- 
sures were read at regular intervals. 
Barometric pressures at each position 
were read with an aneroid barometer 


unless the variations in pressure between. 


positions was insignificant. 

When the tests were begun, it was 
found convenient to test only one section 
(i.e., the section to be pigged) at a time. 
This procedure was improved upon when 
sufficient personnel and equipment were 
available to justify running the test from 
the upstream compressor station to the 
downstream station, the sectional efh- 
ciencies being obtained from pressure 
and temperature readings taken at their 
terminals. Fig. 3 represents the setup 
for the present method of testing. The 
test section must be chosen carefully at 
a location where the gas temperatures 
are nearly stable. The section should 
contain no side taps or multiple lines 
and should be of sufficient length—at 
least 8 to 10 miles—to give a reasonable 
pressure drop. 

The progress of testing followed close- 
ly the progress of the pigging crew. Dur- 
ing the first days of the week, from Mon- 
day through Wednesday, the efficiencies 
of the sections which had been cleaned 
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the previous weekend were determined. 
During the remainder of the week, “be- 
fore pigging” efficiencies were deter- 
mined for those sections to be cleaned 
that weekend. 

Whatever time remained was con- 
sumed by such duties as repairing and 
building equipment, cleaning dead 
weight gages, checking thermometers, 
preparing new solutions, recharging the 
ammonia filling tanks, calculating results, 
and maintaining communications equip- 
ment. All members assigned to the test- 
ing were used in the line cleaning opera- 
tions on the weekends. 

Each run required a minimum period 
of 114 to 2 hours to run. The main dif- 
ficulty lay in maintaining constant pres- 
sure in the section to be tested through- 
out the period of the run. Generally 
speaking, two runs a day were an average 
number. In other words, about 2 to 4 
hours were required for each run. 

A pressure variation of 0.2 psi was 
considered acceptable. 

A charge weight of 114 Ibs was found 
to be sufficient for a slightly absorbent 
line, while up to 5 Ibs was necessary for 
a line containing large quantities of lube 
oil, distillate, moisture, etc. To date 
charges greater than 5 lbs have not been 
necessary. 

For the higher pressure lines, tank 













nitrogen was purchased to expel a . 
monia from the charge bom} a 
method was used as an emergency a 
ure in lieu of gas compression means hat 

The indicator solution was prepa Le 
from the following solutions: _ 








Solution B Base: Prepared by mixino 7 
gm of sodium hydroull 
in 1000 cc of distittes 
water, or in that propor. 








tion. 





Solution A Acid: Prepared by dilutine § 
cc of conc. hydrochla ; 
acid with 1000 ¢¢ of 
distilled water, or in thar 


proportion. 











Solution 1 Indicator base: Prepared by 
dissolving ] em 7 
methyl red powder # 
200 cc of methyl alcohal 







Then the indicator was prepared b 
diluting 1 cc of Solution I with 299, 
of distilled water. This mixture is ma 
slightly basic (straw color) with a fe 
drops (4-5) of Solution B. Then Soh 
tion A is added to make the indica 
solution slightly acidic, i.e. red-orange 
Although the red-orange color shouk 
not be extremely deep it should be of 
sufficient intensity to give a noticeah| 
color change (red-orange to straw) when 
the ammonia is bubbled through it from 
the pipeline. A solution prepared in the 
above manner will give excellent results 
for a period of at least one week from 
its preparation. If the above procedure 
seems too difficult, an acceptable substi- 
tute solution may be prepared by merely 
diluting the Solution I with methyl al- 
cohol. 

Before injecting the ammonia into the | 
line, two steps are necessary. First, the 
ammonia charge bomb is filled: this may 
be accomplished by connecting the am 
monia tank to the top 4%-in. plug valv 
and opening the bomb vent until th 
vent line frosts indicating a full bomb 
This method of filling is convenient ev 
though at least two sizes of charge bom 
must be available to vary the charge siz 

Another method of filling consists 0 
merely disconnecting the charge bom 
from the injection apparatus and weigh- 
ing before and after filling to the de 
sired level. The vapor pressure of the 
anhydrous ammonia was found to be 7 
ficient to fill the charge bomb. Wat sur} 
plus oxygen bottles were found to hold} 
a convenient amount of ammonia, ie. 10 
Ibs, for storing and carrying to the it 
jection location. 

The second step in the injection is the 
admission of the charge pressure throug! 
the top of the charge bomb. The pi 
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Var ant > Release two bolts. Swing the trap open. Take the pig out or put 
e =| the pig in. Close the trap and tighten two bolts. That’s just how 
to hold) — simple and easy it is to operate a UNIBOLT Scraper Trap. An over- 
a. i.e. 10) 4 size barrel (slightly larger than the o.d. of the pig) makes it equally 
é 4) easy to start a pig. Line pressure does the heavy work. 
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sure tank size and the differential be- 
tween the charge and line pressures must 
be determined so as to allow sufficient 
gas for instantaneous sweeping of the 
charge bomb upon injection. A con- 
venient size is a 2-ft section of 6-in. 
heavy duty pipe which should be raised 
to a charge pressure differential of at 
least 300 Ibs. To inject the ammonia 
only the. 1-in. plug valve need be opened. 


It is not necessary to start venting the 
gas through the sampling apparatus until 
just a few minutes before the ammonia 
piston is expected to arrive. When the 
vent line is opened, sufficient gas must 
be bled to the atmosphere so there will 
be no appreciable time lag in the ap- 
paratus. When the ammonia trace is first 
detected (this is generally 0.1 second be- 
fore the entire solution changes color), 
the time interval is recorded and used to 
determine the speed of the ammonia 
piston. 


With the time interval determined by 
the above procedure, and with the con- 
ditions of flow known, it is possible to 
determine the volume of line swept by 
the ammonia piston and hence the aver- 
age volumetric flow rate. The formula 
for this calculation uses an average com- 
pressibility correction which is deter- 
mined by the temperature of flow and an 
average pressure. This formula reduces 
to: 


Ze Py Te t 


Where Q = Average volumetric flow 

rate — Mcf/day 

Z. = An average compressibility 
factor 

Tr = Flowing temperature of gas 
| 

Tp = Temperature base — °R 

P, = Pressure base — psia 

V: = Volume of line in test sec- 


tion — fr 

Time interval between in- 
jection and _ detection— 
min. 


eo 


And the mean pressure, Pn, is determined 


by: 








Pi = 2 P;3 —_ Po? 
— xX 
> Py? — Pe 
=— 2 1 — R32 
aus Py 
3 1 — R- 
Where: 
P; = Line pressure at injection point 
during test — psia 
Po = Line pressure at sampling point 
during test — psia 
R = Po/P, 


The efficiency calculations are based 
upon the Panhandle Flow Formula “A”. 
This formula is well known and need not 
be repeated. If Qioo is the daily vol- 
umetric flow rate computed from the 
above mentioned formula at 100% efh- 
ciency, the efficiency of the section of 
line, E, is defined: 

E=-. Q 


Q100 


If the section under consideration con- 
tains multiple lines each having equiva- 
lent lengths L;, Lo, L,, then the 
overall equivalent length of the section 
is: 





L=l+lh+ 


n 
2 (>) 0.5394 


— 1.8539 


Where La and L, are the equivalent 
lengths of the upstream and downstream 
lengths in the section to the multiple 
line. 

Allowances for side taps may be made 
by formula or by separate calculations 
for each segment between taps, if the 
flow differentials are small. Allowances 
must be made for changes in elevation 


between the upstream and do 
end of each section if usefy] e 
are to be obtained. 


Certain errors in measurement 
liable to occur. For instance, even tho te 
the flow test is run on a section of ai 
gas temperatures, this flow ig seal 
polated back to sections where this co 
dition does not hold in the calculatio 7 
of efficiencies. An average flow tem ; 
ature must then be determined, and te 
is incorrectly evaluated, the efficiencies 
computed will not remain reasopgh 
constant with changes of flow and pat. 
temperature. 

The error of efficiency attendant with 
the sensitivity of the pressure measuring 
instrument may be evaluated as 0,54 of 
the sensitivity or pressure error. Thus. jf 
the pressure drop in a section is 10 bs 
and the indicated pressure drop is 104 
psi, a 2.1% error was created in the 
computed efficiency. This illustration ip. 
dicates the exactness which must be ex. 
ercised in reading the deadweight gauges 
for low sectional drops. 


WOStream 


The answer to what can be done with 
the flow test lies in its definition as a gon- 
venient method of measuring flow when 
such a check need be only periodic. Spe. 
cifically, this test might accomplish such 
objectives as determining station or com- 
pressor efficiencies to discover operation- 
al difficulties; determining the approxi- 
mate amount of bypass gas from Line 
No. 2; sizing compressors; or maintain- 
ing a periodic check on line efficiencies 
to determine troublesome sections in the 
line. 

Although the usefulness to the line- 
cleaning program was limited because of 
the fact that the test was being developed 
during the same period results were 
needed, there is little doubt that line ef- 
ficiencies are valuable indications of 
cleaning adequacy so the test does present 
a great utility to pipeline operations. 
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Fig. 3. Typical section between stations. 
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Fig. 1. Schematic drawing of barge derricks and strong-back assembly. 


Philadelphia Gas Spans a Ship Channel 


.. . Without Interrupting Traffic 


HE Philadelphia Naval Base de- 
cided to take advantage of the new 


off-peak rate in the purchase of natural - 


gas from Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
To meet its need, a 12-in. main was run 
directly into the base. Laying a 12-in. 
main under ordinary conditions would 
present no major problem, but this time 
it was different. 

One of the obstacles that had to be 
hurdled before natural gas could be sup- 
plied to the Philadelphia Naval Base was 
a body of water. This neck-shaped body 
of water is the entrance to the reserve 
basin, which holds a portion of the 
Navy's mothball fleet. Every move made 
in this area must be approved by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. The Navy 
takes every precaution to see that the 
entrance is kept open for shipping at all 
times. If this entrance should be obstruct- 
ed, ships could not enter or leave the stor- 
age basin. This could result in a tragic 
situation during an emergency. 

The point chosen for the double 12-in. 
gas main to cross the entrance was a 
channel 460 ft wide, about the length of 
a city block. The water is 31 ft deep at 
low tide, which is about equal to the 
height of an average three-story build- 
ing. Lining the south shore was a solid 
concrete quay wall, 9 ft thick at the base 
and 10 ft high, resting on a wood decking 
supported by timber piles. To place the 
Pipeline in position, a portion of the con- 
crete quay wall had been removed by 


By HERTEL C. MISSIMER 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 


blasting. The north shore was a steep, 
dirt bank. 

It was feared that dredging operations 
might cause the ground to slip away 
from the piles holding the wall and ad- 
jacent facilities. To overcome this prob- 
lem, steel sheeting was driven around the 
quay at the point where a portion of the 
wall had been removed. Without the 
steel sheeting, a failure of the support 
may have caused the quay wall to topple 
into the channel of the reserve basin en- 
trance. This would have obstructed ship- 
ping, the one situation we had to avoid. 

Shore conditions prevented pulling 
the gas lines across the channel, the meth- 
od used in most stream crossings where 
the banks have more gentle slopes. An- 
other major problem was this: The Navy 
specified that the gas lines must be in- 
stalled in less than a day to prevent inter- 
ruption to ship movement. 

Important among basic design fea- 
tures considered for the pipeline itself 
were: (1) Size of the pipe; (2) the 
number of pipelines to be installed; 
(3) thickness of the pipe; (4) how the 
pipe would be held down to prevent 
floating; (5) protective coating to be 
used; and (G6) electrolysis protection. 

The quantity of gas to be delivered, at 
a working pressure of about 100 psi, re- 
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quired a 12-in. pipeline over the entire 
two-mile route. 

The weakest link of this vital chain 
would be the water crossing. A repair 
job, if one should ever be necessary at the 
crossing, would be difficult to handle. It 
would be time-consuming; and the Navy 
would not be able to use needed natural 
gas while a repair job was under way. 
To provide full protection against an in- 
terrupted gas supply, it was decided to 
install two 12-in. lines, 8 ft apart, each 
line to have valves installed on both sides 
of the channel. If one line should break, 
it could be shut off at the valves and the 
other line put into use and the gas supply 
to the Navy Yard would not be affected. 

Steel pipe, with a 14-in. wall, was 
selected for the water crossing. This - 
in. wall pipe provides ample protection 
against a break that might be caused if it 
should be struck by an anchor or by a 
dredge spud. Its extra thickness assures 
longer life against corrosion and its ex- 
tra weight helps prevent floating. Three- 
eighths-inch wall pipe was used in other 
portions of the two-mile line. 

Somastic coating, ¥g in. thick, was ap- 
plied to the pipe used at the “crossing” 
by the coating mill. This mixture of sand, 
asphalt and asbestos was chosen because 
of its resistance to corrosive action, plus 
its adherence to the pipe during rough 
handling. The coating would have to sus- 
tain bending while the pipeline was be- 


ing installed. 
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Fig. 2. North end of pipeline and strong-back resting on wharf, showing part of the 460-ft 
double line before loading on derrick assembly. 


How to keep the pipe from floating 
was the next problem. River weights 
were not considered because of the ex- 
treme strain put on the pipe at several 
points. A continuous coating seemed 
more desirable. Ordinary concrete was 
not practicable because, if a greater thick- 
ness of concrete were added to gain 
weight, the water it displaced would be- 
come heavier than the weight of the con- 
crete added. 

Extra heavy concrete was finally used. 
This was made by using barium sulfate 
ore aS an aggregate or part of the mix- 
ture. A cubic foot of barium sulfate con- 
crete weighs 175 lbs per cu ft as com- 
pared with 135 lbs per cu ft for ordinary 
concrete. A 2-in. coating of this extra 
heavy concrete was applied over the So- 
mastic coating by the coating mill. This 
made each foot of coated pipe weigh 204 
Ibs and gave a force of 16 lbs per ft hold- 
ing the pipe down in fluid mud. 

Materials which do not float in fresh, 
clear water may float in salt or muddy 
water. As more matter is suspended in 
water, water density becomes greater al- 
lowing materials to float more readily. 
The worst condition was assumed—fluid 
mud, with a density of 1.75. For example, 
if a boat can hold up 100 Ibs in clear wa- 
ter, the same boat could hold up 175 Ibs 
in fluid mud. 

From a corrosion survey, it was deter- 
mined to install an insulated coupling 
on both north and south banks. An anode 
was installed below the water line on the 
north bank to arrest or retard corrosion 
action. 
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Weld-over sleeves were used over all 
welds. Somastic coating covered the 
weld-over sleeves to the same diameter 
as the concrete coating. 

It was desirable to have the pipe rest 
on a firm foundation and, at the same 
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time, have sufficient backfill on top of j 
to prevent anchors or dredging ee 
from dropping on it. Borings obtained 
from the Navy indicated a good gravel 
and sand base about 15 ft below the chan 
nel bottom, or at an elevation of ~47 f, 
This information held true in actual COn- 
struction. 

Construction got under way last April 
24. The Navy allowed the Merritt, Chap. 
man & Scott Corp. to construct the dual 
pipeline, off site, on a concrete surfaced 
wharf bordering the south bank of the 
entrance to the reserve basin. It was an 
ideal spot. (See Fig. 2.) Two 353.4 
horizontal sections were welded, then 
capped and tested at 1200 psi water pres. 
sure. Next, the four risers were welded 
in a horizontal position, capped, and 
tested. 

A-frames were constructed at both 
ends of the 353-ft horizontal runs and 
placed in exact positions to make the re. 
quired 30° bend at the end of each hori- 
zontal run. All bends were made from 
extra heavy welding elbows. 

When all was ready, risers were hoisted 
by a derrick barge and held in position 
for welding. This was a difficult task, for 
on the two days necessary to make these 
four welds, shipping was heavy. Passing 
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Fig. 3.. Barge derricks in position across channel as workmen prepare to lower the pipeline. 
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Like the turtle’s tough shell 


that protects 
him so well... 

















Johns-Manville Asbestos Pipeline Felt now protects 
more than 100,000 miles of oil and gas pipe lines! 
It is the only type of wrapper that has survived over 
50 years of service in all types of soils. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Felt is a sturdy product. 
It is resistant to rot and decay, and to acid and 
alkali soils. It has both the thickness and the tough- 
ness necessary for shielding pipe line enamels from 
damaging earth loads and soil stresses. These 
advantages make it possible for the protective 
enamel pipe coating to function properly against 
corrosion. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Felt is flexible. It wraps 
easily without cracking. It guards enamel from 
impact damage both during installation of field- 





Johns-Manville 
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PIPELINE FELT 
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Johns-Manville 


Asbestos Felt protects 





wrapped pipe, and during transportation and in- 
stallation of mill-wrapped prpe. 


There are important economic benefits, too! 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Felt will help add many 
years to the life of the pipeline and help to keep 
maintenance costs low. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Pipeline Felt can be 
had in any width from 2” to 60”, in 
any length desired. 


For additional information and 
a sample of Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Pipeline Felt, simply fill 
in and mail the coupon pro- 
vided below. 


JM 





Johns- Manville 

Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. a 
Please send me a copy of the sample folder on 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Pipeline Felt, PP-22A. 








Name 





Address 
Zone—____State 





City P 
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ships caused the barge to roll. The cor- 
rect time had to be chosen when the 
1/16-in. clearance between risers and 
horizontal runs was continuous around 
the pipe. This did not occur frequently, 
due to the rolling of the barge derrick. 
After these welds were made, an air test 
of 150 psi was applied. 

The strong-back was the next item in- 
stalled. At 18 predetermined points, 8-in. 
by 12-in. timbers were set on the bottom 
of the pipe and 8-in. by 8-in. timbers on 
top of the pipe. These were grooved to fit 
the pipe and then bolted together. The 
strong-back, in reality a box truss, was 
then bolted to the timbers by long bolts 
going all the way through to the bottom 
timber. The strong-back came on the job 
prefabricated with 18 installed suspen- 
sion points. 

Three barge derricks were then 
brought alongside the wharf where the 
two 460-ft long pipelines had been as- 
sembled. Spacers, made from Navy pon- 
toons, were put between the barge 
cranes; the three barges were bound to- 
gether with rope so they could operate as 
a unit. Six holding lines were dropped 
from each of the three main derrick 
hooks to the 18 suspension hooks on the 
strong-back and then made taut. Firg. 1 
is a schematic drawing of this assembly. 

On the morning of June 15, when the 
last scheduled naval vessel had moved 
from the reserve basin, the signal’ was 
given. The three cranes slowly lifted 
their 140-ton pipeline monster. Lines 
were paid out and the three-barge unit 
winched its way along the wharf to the 
monster's final burial ground. (See Fig. 
3.) Here, a large dredge had been dig- 
ging the grave. About 30,000 cu yds of 
dirt had been removed. A dead man in 
the form of a buried log with rope at- 
tached had been installed on the north 
shore to help in pulling the barges into 
position across the channel. A tug stood 
by. It contributed little assistance in the 
maneuver. 

When the assembled pipelines were 
properly aligned across the channel, they 
were gently lowered into their watery 
grave. Two divers went down and re- 
leased the strong-back from the timbers. 
The strong-back was raised and the 
barges returned to the wharf. The 460- 
fr double section of 12-in. gas main 
quietly entered its final resting place. 

A portion of the pipeline on the north 
side was 1 ft higher than had been 
planned. An air lift sucked the sand from 
under the pipes and they immediately 
settled to the proper level. A minimum 
of 4 ft of sand-gravel backfill was re- 
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quired over the entire under-water line. 

Immediately after the pipelines were 
installed, an air test of 150 psi was put on 
both lines and held for 24 hours. The 
purpose of this test was to insure that 
the pipes had sustained no damage in 
handling. 

Four days elapsed before the four 
valves and headers were installed. This 
time permitted the pipes to take their 
initial settlement. When the valves and 





headers had been set in place, another ai 
test of 150 psi was made and held. a = 
for 24 hours. Soon thereafter nf 
quantities of natural gas were flowing in. 
to the Naval Base. 
United Engineers & Constructors I 
helped design and inspect the iob a 
H. C. Price Co. applied the Somastic and 
concrete coating. Preparation required 
45 days while only six hours were needed 
to make the installation. 








( NEW PRODUCTS ) 


Mi Ditching Machine 


Operating with hydraulic power, the con- 
veyor’s speed in a new model pipeline ditch- 
ing machine works independently of the 
speed of the digging wheel. This machine, 
called the Middle-Incher, is designed with a 
torque-convertor drive insuring an even flow 
of power to the digging wheel regardless of 
digging conditions, according to the manu- 
facturer. Controls for every operation of the 
Middle-Incher have been conveniently 
banked within easy reach of the operator. 

Advantages claimed for this new model 
include lower maintenance costs and less 
down-time for lubrication, due to the elimi- 
nation of gears and sprockets. Heavy con- 
struction is used throughout the frame and 
digging wheel. Powered by a General Motors 
six-cylinder, 147-hp diesel engine, it weighs 
approximately 43,000 lbs. It cuts a 46-in. 
wide ditch with a maximum digging depth 
of 714 ft and has a top road speed of 3.8 
mph. 

The machine is 10 ft, 2 in. wide, 10 ft 
10 in. high, and 35 ft long. A 3-ft clearance 
from the ground, with the digging wheel up, 
allows the Middle-Incher to make sharp- 
angle crossings through ditches, over road 
embankments, and railroad right-of-ways 
without dragging or scraping. 


Model: Middle-Incher. 
Crutcher-Rolfs-Cummings Inc., Katy Rd., 
Houston. 





—_—_—_____ 





Mi Protective Coating 


A new fabric, designed for reinforcing 
Roskote Cold-Applied Mastics as a protec. 
tion against mechanical abrasion during han. 
dling of the pipe and backfilling the pipe. 
line, is now on the market. It is woven in 
open mesh (to permit rapid evaporation of 
Roskote solvents) with 24 strands of pure 
glass filaments to the inch. It is non-irritat- 
ing to the skin, the manufacturer asserts, and 
intended particularly for hand-wrapping. 

The fabric is applied between two layers 
of Roskote to provide a homogenous, rein- 
forced film of mastic resistant to acids, alka- 
lies, moisture, and electricity. It is made in 
widths of 6, 9, 12, and 18 in. with 300 linear 
feet to the roll. 


Model: Glas-Wrap. 
Royston Laboratories Inc., Blawnox, Pa. 
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Another load of 26” Master Line Pipe on its way to 
its destination. 
ng. 


= 36 ACRES of Line Pipe Production 


= Can we assist you? 
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Line pipe construction is big business and nage available. Let us book your requirements. 
Master Tank and Welding has the facilities and Call, wire, or write us your specifications. 
4 experienced personnel to manufacture Hi-Test Our sizes range from 20” through 30” in sec- 
API 5LX Expanded Line Pipe. Limited ton- tions 30’ to 3114’ long. 


Master Tank and Welding invites you on a conducted 
tour through their plant any time you are in Dallas. 


Line Pipe Division 




















P. O. Box 5146 “ DALLAS, TEXAS . Phone PRospect 2441 
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Its coating has high impact 
strength...reinforced with 
VITRON Underground Pipe Wrap 


What happens when a rock in back- 
fill strikes a newly-laid pipe? To 
find out, we set up a laboratory test, 
dropping a 1000-gram steel ball 
on various types of coated pipe. In 
most tests, the coatings reinforced 
with VITRON Wrap were not dam- 
aged. Each impact test shattered 
plain unreinforced enamels. 


Right along with increased impact 
strength, high reinforcing strength of 
VITRON Underground Pipe Wrap 
also means greater resistance to soil 
stresses, that would tend to crack 
corrosion-resistant coatings after 
the line is underground. 


We've published the whole story of | ae 







ole of VITRON Wrap ina i 
$b, BP» 

new booklet, and jay 

. fe : ys 

would like you to a 

= 


have a copy. A 
call or a letter will 
bring a copy to 
you right away. 


GLASS FIBERS inc. 
1810 Madison Ave. + Toledo 2, Ohio 
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PIPELINE NEWS 





April Hearing Set on 
Service to Northwest 


While the question of whether Alberta 
will export its natural gas still remains un- 
settled, four applications which propose to 
use such gas to serve the U. S. Pacific North- 
west have been consolidated for hearing be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission begin- 
ning April 8. 

The applicants, all of which operate no 
pipeline facilities at present, are Northwest 


. Natural Gas Co., New York; Pacific Pipe- 


line Corp., Houston; Westcoast Transmis- 
sion Co. Inc., Wilmington; and Glacier Gas 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

In the meantime, Alberta’s supreme court 
early last month handed down a far-reaching 
decision stating that the word “petroleum” 
includes natural gas, oil, and other hydro- 
carbons existing in natural condition. Al- 
though the ruling is to be appealed directly 
to the Privy Council in England, bypassing 
the supreme court of Canada, some Canadian 
oilmen felt that it will have an important 
bearing on oil and gas leases on some 250,- 
000 acres. Major oil companies have cur- 
tailed drilling activities on lands where 
leases do not specifically include natural gas 
rights. 

The decision, however, applies only to 
associated gas sO gas-cap gas is not to be 
considered petroleum. 

The ruling was the result of an appeal 
against Michel Borys, who sought a declara- 
tion that he was owner of natural gas rights 
within a certain section in the Leduc area, 
and was won by Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. and Imperial Oil Ltd. 

In the Northwest, N. Henry Gellert, Se- 
attle (Wash.) Gas Co. president, announced 





Heavy-walled river pipe gets concrete coating before going underwater on Texas Easter 
Transmission Corp.’s Kosciusko (Miss.) to Connellsville (Pa.) line. Last month construc 
tion had progressed past Powhatan Point, Ohio, where crews were well under way ona 74- 


mile stretch extending to Uniontown, Pa. 


Other crews are hard at work installing com- 


ee 


that contracts between Canadian produ 
Northwest Natural Gas Co., and Seattle an 
Portland, Ore. distributors have been 
tended three months from the Feb, 15 det 
line. As originally written, the 
would have been voided on that date 
Alberta authorities had granted an expor 
permit to Northwest Natural. 

Mr. Gellert made the announcement 4 
utility men from Portland and V 
were about to join him in a conference wig, 
Ray C. Fish of Houston, chaieman Of the 
board of Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp 

A legal battle for right of way in Idahy 
meanwhile, was scheduled to go before the 
state public utilities commission this mon, 
The commission had granted a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to Trans-North. 
west Gas Co., Spokane, but the action was 
set aside by the state supreme court on th 
ground that Northwest Natural, a compet. 
ing company, had not been given a hearing 

The regulatory body has scheduled , 
March 27 hearing for Trans-Northwest, and 
Northwest Natural will present its case the 
next day. 


Montana Power Gets Okay 
To Import Canadian Gas 


Federal Power Commission authorization 
to import up to 10 billion cu ft of natural 
gas annually from Canada was granted tp 
Montana Power Co., Butte, on Feb. 6. The 
gas must be used exclusively to render sery. 
ice to Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

A few days earlier, President Truman 
signed a permit for construction of facilities 
to import the gas. The President informed 
Chairman Thomas Buchanan of the FPC 
that he took the same view as the commission 





perssors on the 791-mile line to get it ready for service before summer. 
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You'll Get Better Performance 
with PITT CHEM Plasticized Enamel 








Pipeline crews can tell you the advantages of applying Pitt Chem Plasticized Grade Enamel 
at any temperature from —20° F to 160° F. For mile-after-mile, ton-after-ton, they get the 
same excellent application characteristics because of the uniform high quality of Pitt Chem 
Plasticized Enamel. 


As a basic producer of tar base pipeline enamels, we control every step of production from 
coal to finished product ... in a plant devoted exclusively to the production of hot applied 
enamels. What’s more, we back up the unvarying quality and dependability of supply with 
on-the-spot field service whenever you need it. @ Additional information on Pitt Chem Plasticized, 
Modified, or Standard Tar Base Enamels is yours for the asking. 








* Standard Grade Tar Base Enamel 


* Modified Grade Tar Base Enamel 
* Plasticized Grade Tar Base Enamel 


* Cold Applied Tar Base Coatings ® 
* Synthetic Protective Coatings 


W&D 3954 
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CUT CORROSION PROBLEMS 
DOWN TO SIZE... 


with | APE COAT. 


—the Coal Tar Coating in Handy Tape Form 
— Sized to the job 









24’ wiptH 


TAPECOAT — the economical 
fore} | mn ¢- lammorey-helale mm ie) @mmmmoller-1e-200-5. 
wrapping’’ mechanical cou- 
plings, large diameter pipe, 
joints, bends and drips. 


18’ wiptH 


AON od 1 OL OF tal- ol a- len dler-lmmorey- 1 
tar protection for ‘‘cigarette- 
wrapping’’ of large couplings, 
o}] ol-mm ol -saleh-pem-taleme le) iahe-meelamar-lael= 
diameter pipe. 


6,4, 3,and 2” WIDTHS 


TAPECOAT — the distinc- 
tive, time-tested coal tar 
tape for spiral-wrapping 
welded’ field joints, service 
connections, pipe under 
streets and sidewalks, and 
eli el-mesiaelerelemeleiiielialemy7-liloe 


eee 


For more than 10 years, Tapecoat engineers have 
specialized in pipe joint protection. Call on them to 
help you meet your individual requirements. Write 
today for complete details. 


The TAPECOAT Company ae 
Originators of the Coal Tar Tape for Pipe Joint Protection 
1535 LYONS STREET * EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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in this case: Favorable action on th 
tion did not create a precedent f 
ture. 

FPC conditioned its authorizatio 
quiring that none of the costs of im 
shall be borne by any Montana P 
tomer other than Anaconda. In additio 
Montana was directed to enter into g a 
tract with Anaconda providing that u . 
expiration of the import authorization ie 
conda shall reimburse Montana for chi ne 
tion of the remaining net investment in fac 
ities which is no longer used or usefy| . 
the public service in which Montana Power 
is then engaged. 

In an opinion accompanying its authoriza. 
tion, FPC pointed out that Montana hg 
planned to terminate service to Anacond; 
unless additional supplies of natural gas he. 
came available. This would result in “oby, 
ous detriment to the nation’s defense pro. 
gram,’ the commission stated. 

Under the authorization, Montana Poy. 
er may import up to 40 MMcf daily uni 
April 7, 1956. The gas, to be importej 
from fields in the Pakowki Lake areg jp 
southeastern Alberta, will be produced and 
transmitted in Canada by two Montana Poy. 
er subsidiaries, Canadian-Montana Gas Co, 
Ltd. and Canadian-Montana Pipe Line Co, 

The transmission line on both sides of the 
border was finished in December and the 
operation was set to go when approval was 
received (see GAS, Feb., p.101). 


United Gas Files Two 
Applications with FPC 


United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, 
has applied to the Federal Power Commis. 
sion for authority to construct about 36 miles 
of line to connect its system with a new gas 
supply in an underwater field near Corpus 
Christi and to increase its capacity by 100 
MMcf daily by building compressor facili- 
ties on its Napoleonville, La.-Kosciusko, 
Miss. line. 

The new line, estimated to cost $2,735, 
000, would extend from a proposed purchase 
meter station for the Mustang Island fold, 
offshore from Ingleside, Texas, to a connec: 
tion with United’s system near Refugio, 
Texas. Capacity of the line would be 130 
MMcf daily, to be purchased from Sunray 
Oil Corp. 

In its second application, United wants 
to construct two compressor stations with a 
total of 13,280 hp, one at Napoleonville and 
the other at Jackson, Miss. At two author- 
ized stations—one near Montpelier, La. and 
the other in Walthall county, Miss. — the 
company would add a total of 8000 hp. 

The additional 100 MMcf would be ¢e- 
livered to Southern Natural Gas Co., Birm- 
ingham, through a proposed meter station 
near Kosciusko. Cost of this latter project 
is estimated at $5,764,000. 


BS&B Builds Welding Shop 


Construction of a new welding shop it 
Odesesa, Texas, has been announced bj 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson Inc. It was scheduled 
for completion by March 1, and will havea 
floor space of 7800 sq fet. | 

BS&B’s other new facilities at Odessa in 
clude a shop for repairing and fabricating 
wood tanks and a combination office-wale 
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OPWG WEST OF 
GUADALUPE STATION 


goes another Republic Electric Fusion Welded Pipe Line—32 miles long 





This big pipe goes in fast. Its circumference always is 
constant, so field joints line up accurately and quickly. 
The entire circumference can be welded at top speed. 


Its uniform wall thickness provides an even distribu- 
tion of metal, which further speeds field welding of 
circumferential joints. 


This high pressure line pipe is electric fusion welded 
inside and out. Then, it’s hydraulically expanded to 
uniform size, straightness and circumference. Hydraulic 
expansion also increases its yield strength for safer 
handling of high pressures. 


All facilities of Republic’s completely integrated mill at 
Gadsden, Alabama, are 100% devoted to production of 
expanded Electric Fusion Welded Line Pipe—in sizes 
24 through 30-inch OD. Republic is doing everything 
possible to see that the big pipe is ready for its big jobs. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES 8 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 



























Crew is lining up two 30-foot lengths of 30” 
0.335” wall, Republic Electric Fusion Welded 
Line Pipe that has been double jointed. Pipe 


is going into El Paso Natural Gas Company’s 
2-mile loop, west of their Guadalupe Station. 






REPUBLIC 


STEEL 
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.o” OWENS-CORNING I BERGLAS 


COROMAT 


MIDWESTERN has shipped over 6,250,000 squares of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas underground pipe wrap, and it looks like 
that’s just the beginning! This famous wrap MAKES enamel 
do its job! High porosity permits an even bleed-through and 
perfect anchorage, giving great impact resistance and highest 
corrosion protection. Furthermore, the new COROMAT is 
parallel reinforced the long way, providing maximum tensile 
strength and eliminating breakage. COROMAT is inorganic 
and dimensionally stable. It won’‘t stretch, shrink, or disinte- 
grate and is unaffected by temperature change. Midwestern 
offers Coromat in rolls of 400, 800, 1000, and 1200-foot 
lengths. Specify it in your mill and yard work as well as your 
over the ditch jobs. 





] High Porosity—Breaks up bubbles, ends 
* holiday nuisance. 


Inert and Inorganic — Will not react to 
* chemical —_— 


2 
3 Parallel Rei d—P its use of longer 
4 





* rolls without breakage. 


Dimensionally Stable — Will not stretch, 
* shrink, crack. 


MIDWESTERN écuicmenr £0.,1NC. 





a 
105 N. Boulder TULSA 3-4113 
15 S.W. 29th St. OKLAHOMA CITY 2-2527 
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Pair of sideboom tractors ready to lower A-24 into place, 


200 MMecf for Oklahoma 


ONG’s “A-24” Readied 


Last month, a 22-mile tube designated cryptically “A-24” was 
ready to begin operation for Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
Stretching across meadows, hills, and streams from Depew under. 
ground storage project to a juncture with several other lines at Kelly. 
ville compressor station, the line will materially boost output in 
Okmulgee, Muskogee, and Tulsa. 

The new line supplements a 12-in. line and will carry an initial 
200 MMcf per day. Gas will come from two other main sources of 
supply as well as the Depew storage project, which will feed it only 
on coldest days. 

Although preliminary work on the line was begun more than a 
year ago, it was not until Dec. 15, 1951, that Trojan Construction 
Co., the contractor, broke ground. 








Big, portable “boiler’’ which supplied tar for coating job. 
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The latter unit will increase storage 
ee jdate all warehousing. 


and consol ‘ ‘eel 
installation is esti- 


Total cost of the entire 
mated at $150,000. 


Algonquin Pipeline Route 
Fought in Connecticut 


Algonquin Gas Transmission Co., Boston, 
is still having right-of-way trouble in New 
England. Last month the Danbury, Conn. 

d of Selectmen, which supervises the 
town’s government, announced its intention 
to join property owners in Danbury, Bethel, 
Brookfield, and Newtown in fighting the 
pipeline company s proposed route. 

As planned, the line would traverse a 25- 
acre tract in Danbury which the community 

chased three years ago as a site for a state 
echnical school and a city elementary school. 
Although Algonquin had taken no legal 
eps to obtain easement through the prop- 
ety, such action was anticipated. 

Danbury officials planned to press their 
fght against the route before the state public 
utilities commission, which had a second 
hearing underway to establish safety regula- 
ions for pipelines. The commission already 
has ruled that a heavier type pipe shall be 
required where a pipeline runs within 500 
ft of a residence, public building, play- 
ground of institution, business employing 
more than three persons, public highway, or 
railroad. 


Texas Eastern and Transco 


Will Exchange Gas 


Emergency exchange of natural gas be- 
tween Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Shreveport, and Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp., Houston, has been approved by 
FPC. | 

Under the plan, Texas Eastern will build 
interconnecting and metering equipment es- 
timated to cost $6500 at a point near Beau- 
mont, Texas, where the firms’ main lines 
cross. The interconnection will allow ex- 
change of 60 MMcf per day by either com- 
pany with the other. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., and Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, at present all receive 
natural from both Texas Eastern and Trans- 
co. The FPC order authorized the two sup- 
pliers to deliver to these consumers, in times 
of emergency, for the account of the com- 
pany experiencing the emergency. 


Service Rules Extended 


Service rules allocating Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp.’s (St. Louis) natural gas deliver- 
ies on a 400 MMcf/day basis have been con- 
tinued through March 31, 1953 by the Fed- 
etal Power Commission. The rules have been 
in effect since Nov. 1, 1950. 

Maximum volumes of gas for each cus- 
tomer when Mississippi's system is being op- 
erated at full capacity, or when demands ex- 
ceed capacity during the winter heating sea- 
son, are specified in the rules. 

In a concurrent order, the commission ex- 
tended from Feb. 2 to June 30 certain 
temporary authorizations under which Mis- 
Sissippi constructed pipeline facilities to op- 
erate its system at 400 MMcf daily. 
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Panhandle System Grows 


During 1951, sales capacity of Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co.’s (Kansas City) sys- 
tem was increased by more than 55%, the 
firm’s annual report shows. 

New peaks in gross revenues, net income, 
and volume of gas sold were registered dur- 
ing the year. Gross revenues totaled $52,- 
298,971, a 26.4% rise from 1950, and 251 
billion cu ft of gas was sold, 22.7% more 
than during the previous year. 


Venezuela Gets Gas Line 


Completion of a $15 million gas trans- 
mission system to Caracas, Venezuela, by the 


Venezuelan Atlantic Transmission Corp., is 
expected to attract new industries to the city. 

The 250-mile line is the first sizeable gas 
transmission system in the area. Designed 
capacity of the line is 100 MMcf per day. 


PG&E Wants Fresno Line 


To increase natural gas deliveries to the 
Fresno-Merced area in California, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, has asked 
FPC for authority to build 50 miles of line 
at a cost of $1,979,000. 

Included in the proposed program are 20 
miles of 16-in. and 15 miles of 20-in. in 
Fresno county, and 154 miles of 1234-in. 
in Madera county. 

Planada, Le Grand, Highway City, and 
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| THE VERY LATEST 
Williamson Pipe Line Pigs* 


FOR CLEANING 
NATURAL GAS PIPE LINES 


4" Size—TYPE JRN. 


Will pass 12 R-90° Bends. No valves 
other than full diameter thru port valves. 
Use TYPE SCN-51 for 6” size. 








2” to 4” sizes. 





8” Size - TYPE WC-11. 8” to 
14”. Will traverse 6-foot radius 
field bends, full diameter side 
openings at 45°. 

SPRINGS COMPENSATE for 
BRUSH WEAR. 


20” Size - TYPE GP-2. 16” 
to 30” 200-ib. SPRING 
forces the brushes against 
pipe wall— COMPEN- 
SATING for WEAR. Will 
traverse round opening gate 
or plug valves. 

SPRINGS and BRUSHES are 
identical and interchange- 
able for all types and sizes 
of GP-PIGS. 


24” Size - GP-3. 
18” to 30”. Sizes 
will pass 1 Y2 R-30° 
Bends. SPRINGS 
COMPENSATE for 
BRUSH WEAR AS- 
SURING full section 
cleaning efficiency. 








GP-3 consists of two 
Type GP-1 Pigs— 
Each Unit may be 
used as individual 








Fe Williamson, Inc. 
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Biola are the only new communities which 
might be served through the facilities. The 
project would reinforce PG&E's existing 
system so that future peak non-curtailable 
demands of present customers can be met 
through 1955. 


OPS Clarifies Position 
On Wellhead Pricing 


Despite reports that OPS has decided on 
a policy of putting a ceiling of 10 cents per 
Mcf at the wellhead on natural gas produced 
from new fields with the exepnse of gather- 
ing and processing left to agreement between 
buyer and seller, the pricing agency has ad- 
vised the Independent Natural Gas Assn. of 


America that such reports are mere rumors. 

Every case will be considered on its own 
merits, OPS officials stated, both as to price 
allowed at the wellhead and extra charges to 
be allowed, if any, for gathering, repressur- 
ing, and other processing activities in sales 
from new fields. The regulations as present- 
ly issued will be followed, and the producer 
will be allowed to charge the highest price 
being paid in the field or area. 


Resale Permission Asked 


The resale of pipeline facilities purchased 
from United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, 
in January is proposed in an application filed 
with the Federal Power Commission by Mar- 
tin Wunderlich and Lee Aikin. 











ROSKOTE cold-applied anti-corrosion mastic 


saves time...saves money...5A VES PIPE! 


Roskote’s drying speed, it ~———=E== ol a = vy i 
handling ease and its high & : a 
electrical resistivity makes it Dam} oe 
the ideal mastic for pipeline 
protection, winter or summer. 
Whether you are protecting 
distribution and service lines, 
or large transmission lines 
in yard or field, it will 
pay you to investigate... 






















cuts field costs because it is applied 
COLD — either brush, spray or 
special line-traveling machine — 
without primer or field mixing. It 
eliminates labor, equipment and 
hazards of hot-applied materials. It is 
fast-setting to a tough, flexible film of 
high electrical resistivity (20 megohms 
+ per sq. ft.) without brittleness or sag 
ae through a temperature range of —40° 
r  . to 375°F. It dries to the touch in 20 
minutes and is ready for backfill in 
an hour. 


Roskote’s resin base resists acids, al- 
kalies, salts and moisture. It bonds 


or asphalt. Wire brushing is the only 
preparation needed for old pipe. 
Roskote’s drying speed and handling 
ease cuts man-hours from work sched- 
ules and speeds pipe-line progress. That 
saves real money! Yet Roskote costs only 3¢ per square foot of coverage. 


Used by over 70 utilities and pipeline companies for coating at “hot spots, © 
road crossings, for valves, joints, meters, drips; for patching and for water- 


proofing concrete regulator pits. R YST 


* 
Write for bulletin containing 

LABORATORIES, INC, 
BLAWNOX, PA. 


complete technical specifica- 

tions, chemical and electrical 

properties and application in- MANUFACTURERSOF QUALITY INDUS- 

formation. Ask for the Ros- TRIAL COATINGS RESISTANT TO CORROSION 
: : BY ACIDS,ALKALIES, ELECTROLYSIS, 

kote special trial order offer. HEAT, MOISTURE AND WEATHER. 


a 
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readily to previous coatings of coal tar 
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Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, is 
authority to purchase the facilj 
million. They were acquired 
and Aikin for $5 million. The 
cludes about 678 miles of pipeline sea od 
facilities in Texas and Oklahoma = 

Lone Star has agreed to supply 
lich and Aikin with gas during Pog 
sale is to be concluded by Dec. 1. “* 


seeking EPC 
tes for $5.5 
y Wunderlich 


Nevada Natural Asks Fpc 
To Okay 114-Mile Line 


Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Co., L 
Vegas, has applied again to the Federal 
Power Commission for permission to a 
struct a 114-mile pipeline to transport ia. 
ral gas to markets in Nevada. 

The application, similar to one denied 
last November, is for a 114-mile, 1034-in 
main line extending from a point on itn 
bank of the Colorado river, near Topock 
Ariz., to the Las Vegas area, and for a hin 
branch line to the Boulder City, Nev., ‘ie 





The main line would have an initia] capac. 


ity of 20 MMcf per day. Total estimated cost | 


of the project is $2,400,880. 


Rockland Request Shelved 


Approval has been withheld on the peti- 
tion of Rockland Light & Power Co., Nyack 
N. Y., for authority to supply natural gas ™ 
six Orange county communities. The New 
York State Public Service Commission te- 
quested that the utility first submit proof that 
it is assured of adequate deliveries of gas for 
the new territory. 

The company proposed to build about 13 
miles of high pressure lines, a gas plant, and 
other facilities,and to serve the communities. 


( PIPELINE PEOPLE ) 











Fred B. Crandall 
T. D. Williamson 


T. M. Lambert Jr. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, has a new sales and engineering repfe- 
sentative, T. M. LAMBERTH JR., in its 
Shreveport office. Mr. Lamberth, who has 
been connected with the company’s Mount 
Vernon plant, will work under the direc 
tion of A. K. DeFrance, Shreveport brand 
manager. 


Employment of FRED B. CRANDALL # 
development engineer has been annou 
by T. D. Williamson Inc., Tulsa. Mr. Cran 
dall had been associated with Phillips Pet 
roleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., as a pipeline 
engineer since 1948. i 
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S. B. IRELAN, 
president of Cities 
Service Gas Co., Ok- 
lahoma City, since 
1944, has been 
named to succeed 
A. W. AMBROSE as 
president of Cities 
Service Oil Co. of 
Delaware. Mr. Am- 
brose became chair- 
man of the board on 
Feb. 1. GLENN W. 
CLARK, vice presi- 
jent and general counsel of Cities Service 
Gas, has taken over Mr. Irelan's former posi- 
tion. The reorganization was announced as 
a step in the company’s expansion into _ 
felds and its emphasis on exploration an 


production facilities. 


S. B. Irelan 


Three new vice presidents have been 
added by Brown & Root Inc., Houston. 
They are LOUIS H. DURST, construction 
manager for the Houston area; G. HINMAN, 
oil field department manager, and C. F. 
HORTON, manager of transmission and pipe- 
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line projects. The three men are veterans 
with the organization and, together, they 
represent a total of 60 years of service. 


eee epee 


EVERETT O. STOOTHOFF has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the secretary of Texas 
Gas Transmission Corp., Owensboro, Ky. 
Mr. Stoothoff, formerly with Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., New York, will be responsible 
for the minutes and other corporate records 
of Texas Gas and its subsidiaries. 


At its January meeting, the board of direc- 
tors of the Fluor Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles, 
elected J. S. FLUOR as president and named 
D. W. DARNELL, former president, as chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Darnell replaces 
SHIRLEY E. MESERVE, senior partner of 
Meserve, Mumper & Hughes, Los Angeles 
law firm, who will continue as chief counsel 
and board member. J. ROBERT FLUOR was 
elected to succeed J. S. Fluor as executive 
vice president. 

The new president is the son of J. Simon 
Fluor, founder of the firm. He joined the 
company in 1921, and in 1929 was named 
assistant general manager and vice president. 
Upon assuming the presidency, Mr. Fluor 
said that the company plans to open an office 
in Toronto soon and will move into a new 


eee ieee i 
ee eee — 


| building this month in Houston, the firm’s 


midcontinent division headquarters. 





J. S. Fluor, center, new president of Fluor 
Corp. Ltd., confers with D. W. Darnell, 
chairman of the board, and J. R. Fluor, 
tight, executive vice president. 
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mACROSE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
2715 Dawson Road TULSA, OKLA. Phone 6-2173 


CROSE INTERNAL LINEUP CLAMPS 
are available in manual, electric and 
hydraulic models for pipe sizes rang- 
ing from 12” to 36”. Crose Internal 
Lineup Clamps have been proven in 
world-wide field operations. 


CROSE PIPE CUTTING AND BEVEL- 
ING MACHINE for fast true cutting 
and beveling of pipe. Available in six 
sizes for 4” to 36” pipe. All machines 
are built of high strength, lightweight 
aluminum alloys. The continuous ring 
which goes around the pipe is hinged 
so that these machines may be in- 
stalled as easily from the side of the 
pipe as from the end. Machines for 16” 
pipe and above have “Out-of-Round” 
attachment as standard equipment. 
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B. A. BAUER has been named purchasing 
agent and supervisor of stores of the Oil 
City, Pa. plant of Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. Mr. Bauer 
was employed by National Transit Pump 
& Machine Co. for 30 years before Worth- 
ington acquired the plant. 


A sapphire-studded service pin recently 
was presented to ALVIN F. WELSH, veteran 
of 25 years with Worthington, by A. H. 
Borchardt, vice president in charge of pump 
sales. The presentation was made at an in- 
formal ceremony in the reciprocating pump 
sales department, of which Mr. Welsh is 
manager. 


Appointment of ROBERT E. FREIDMAN as 
assistant to P. S. Magruder, executive vice 
president, has been announced by General 
Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles. Mr. Fried- 
man served in the Oil & Gas Division, Inte- 
rior Department, rising to the post of act- 
ing director, and then spent a year as assistant 
to the president of Trunkline Gas Supply 
Co. before joining General Petroleum in 
1950. 


New York State Natural Gas Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has promoted EUGENE R. SEIFERT 
from district superintendent to land agent. 
He will supervise the land and lease and 
right-of-way departments. The company has 
also announced the appointment of ALBERT 
H. RESCHKE as superintendent of gas meas- 
urement engineering. Both men will head- 
quarter in Pittsburgh. 
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PROGRESS REPORTS 





Planned 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD CORP., Charleston, 
Docket G-1850 for four new compressor sta- 
tions aggregating 18,200. hp, with additional 
1100 hp unit to be installed in existing station, 
all in West Virginia. 


CENTRAL WEST UTILITY CO., Kansas City, 
Docket G-1682, four alternate plans to serve 
Clay county, Mo. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PIPELINE CO., Joliet, 
Docket G-1756 to build 15 mile, 30-in. line in 
Cook county, III. 


CITIES SERVICE GAS CO., Oklahoma City. 
Docket G-1867 for 21 miles of line in Franklin 
and Anderson counties, Kan. and addition of 
1000 hp unit at its Welda station in Anderson 
county. 


CITIES SERVICE GAS CO., Oklahoma City. 
Docket G-1874 for 340 hp addition to its Pierce 
City station in Lawrence County, Mo.; 15.4 mile, 
20-in. line in Montgomery and Labette coun- 
ties, Kan. 


COLORADO-WYOMING GAS CO., Denver, for 
2 mile, 3-in. line from Johnstown to Milliken; 
and 4 mile, 6-in. line to Rocky Flats Plant of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS CO., Knox- 
ville. Docket G-1336 for a 100-mile, 16-in. line 
from near Knoxville to Kingsport, Tenn. with 
appurtenant equipment. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-1631 for 
112.9 miles 30-in., 179.5 miles field lines, 98,200 
hp added capacity plus 36,540 hp in field sta- 
tions, field gathering systems, and miscellaneous 
facilities; 133.3 miles main line loop; 14,800 
additional compressor hp in existing stations; 
105,000 hp in new and authorized main line 
booster stations; new field lines and field com- 
pressor stations and additions; purification and 
dehydration plants; field gathering systems; 
amine recovery plants; and other miscellaneous 
facilities. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-1630 for 
25,050 hp at new and existing stations, 50.9 
miles field lines, 2700 hp at a field plant, gas 
wells and miscellaneous facilities; 36.9 miles 
of main line loop; 32,560 miles in main line 
compressor hp; field transmission lines, com- 
pressor stations and gathering system; dehydra- 
tion plants; a gasoline absorption plant; gas 
wells; and communication facilities. 


GAFFNEY PIPE LINE CO., Gaffney, S. C. Docket 
G-1719 for 1.33 mile, 414-in. line linking Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. system with 
South Carolina Gas Co. system. 


GLACIER GAS CO., Butte, Mont. Dockets 
G-1816, G-1817, G-1818 for 285 miles of 20-in. 
from northeast of Kalispell, Mont. to Spokane, 
Wash.; 91 miles of 854-in. from Spokane to 
Lewiston, Idaho; 120 miles of 16-in. from Spo- 
kane to Hanford, Wash.; 130 miles of 1234-in. 
from Spokane to south of Trail, B. C. 


GULF-MICHIGAN GAS TRANSMISSION CORP., 
St. Louis, for 680-mile, 30-in. line from Perry- 
ville, La. to St. John, Ind. with three compressor 
stations totaling 30,800 hp. Project postponed 
indefinitely because of scarcity of pipe. 


KANSAS NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS CO., Hast- 
ings. Docket G-1857. To build 179 miles of line 
in Kansas and Nebraska and rearrange certain 
compressors, stub lines and metering stations to 
serve new main line industrial customers. 


MIDSOUTH GAS CO., Little Rock, Ark. Dockets 
G-1445 and 1680 for 240 miles of line in Greene, 
Crittenden, St. Francis, Lee, Phillips, Monroe, 
Woodruff, Poinsett, and Cross counties, Ark. 


MISSOURI CENTRAL NATURAL GAS CO., 








Macon, Mo. Docket G-1509 fo 


from Moberly to Macon, in: 25 miles of 6- in, 


NATURAL GAS STORAGE 
Chicago. To build facilities 10 duis ILLINOs, 
ground storage area 15 miles from Kankaken tl 


NEVADA NATURAL GAS PIPE 1) 

Vegas. Docket No. G-1888 for 14 COy te 
1034-in. line from Topock, Ariz. 
area, Henderson, and Boulder City 


114 miles of 
to Las Vegas 


NEW RIVER GAS Co., Radford, Va. 50-mil 
from Atlantic Seaboard’s system in W V 
point near Radford with laterals es 


e line 
- to 
to four town: 


NEW YORK STATE NATURAL Gas CORP 
Pittsburgh. Docket G-1824 for 104.7 mile 2 
line in Pennsylvania and New York and watatal 
tion of an additional 2420 hp at two existing 
compressor stations in Westmorel , 

counties, Pa. and and Tioga 


NORTHERN NATURAL GAS €Co,, Omaha 
Dockets G-1442 and G-1511 for 13.9 miles of 
branch and a measuring and regulating stati 
near Humboldt, lowa and 1.5 miles of branch and 
a similar station near La Platte, Neb. 


NORTHWEST NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-996 
for 645 miles of 18-, 20-, 22-, and 24-in line 
in Washington, Idaho and Oregon together with 
laterals and four compressor stations aggregat- 
ing 24,750 hp. 


OHIO FUEL GAS CO., Columbus. Docket G-1862 
for 31.2 miles of. line in central Ohio, extending 
from Treat compressor station in Licking county 
to Weaver storage compressor station in Rich- 
land county. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO., San Francisco, 
Docket G-1651 for 141 miles 34-in. loop ang 
22,780 hp at authorized stations. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO., San Francisco, 
Docket G-1892 for 20 miles of 16-in. line from 
Burrell to a point near Easton and 15 miles of 
20-in. pipe extending from Heim and joining 
the system’s Topock-Milpitas line in Fresno 
county; and for 15.5 miles of 123/-in. in Madera 
county parallel to the existing Madera-Living- 
ston line. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST PIPELINE CORP., 2175 
miles of 26-in. from southern Texas to Seattle, 
Wash., Vancouver, B. C., via Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 


PIEDMONT GAS CO. INC., Hickory, N. C. Docket 
G-1617 for 28 miles 6-in. line. 


ROCKLAND LIGHT G POWER CO., Nyack, N. Y. 
Docket G-1728 for 22 miles transmission line 
between Orangetown and Tomkins Cove, N, Y, 


SHENANDOAH GAS CO., Lynchburg, Va., for 59 
miles from near Cedarville, Va., to cities in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. and SOUTH- 
ERN COUNTIES GAS CO., Los Angeles. Docket 
G-1718 for 45 miles 30-in. line between White- 
water and Desert Center, Calif., 6 miles 30-in. 
from Blythe, Calif. station to Calif.-Ariz. border, 
and two 1760-hp compressors at Blythe. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO., Birmingham, 
127 miles of various size pipeline and two com- 
pressor stations totaling 11,050 hp in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO., Houston. 
Dockets G-1573 and G-1614 for 591 miles of 
line parallel to existing system, a 304 mile line 
from near Mercer, Pa. to Utica, N. Y. witha 
total of 165,000 hp to be installed at new and 








existing compressor stations. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO.,Houston, 
521 miles of looping along present system; 420 
miles, 30-in., Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis 
sissippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and.101 miles 
26-in., Kentucky and Ohio. 


TEXAS GAS TRANSMISSION CORP., Owens 
boro. Docket G-1847 for 407 miles 26-in. loop 
line on sections of existing line between Bastrop, 
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